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EDTLORIALS 


Betrayal The betrayal of Jesus by Judas is such an awful thing that we 
would rather not talk about it. And yet it is part of Scripture, 
written for our learning. It is also foretold in Psalm 41:9: “My own familiar 
friend, in whom I trusted, which did eat of My bread, hath lifted up his heel 
against Me.” Its imminent fulfillment is expressed by Jesus in John 13:18: 
“He that eateth bread with Me hath lifted up his heel against Me.” The 
fulfillment, with all of its horrifying detail, is given in the Gospel account. 

We know these details. We have heard them each year in the special 
Lenten services and in our own devotional reading. We have taught them 
to our children and our young people. But for our own learning, as servants 
of Christ, we shall note some of the special implications which the account of 
the betrayal has for each one of us. 

Both in the Psalm and in its fulfillment the betrayer is pictured as a 
friend of the Savior. In fact, the Savior can be betrayed only by a friend! 
Others would not have the opportunity. The Psalm uses the terms My friend, 
My familiar friend, My friend in whom I trusted, My friend which did eat of 
My bread, My own friend. Such emphasis is rare in Scripture, and it solemnly 
warns us that each friend of Jesus is a potential betrayer, that each one of us 
can fall. It is a sobering thought. 

Each friend of Jesus is surely going to be tempted to betray Him. I am 
not thinking now of the gross betrayals and denials with which all of us may 
be tempted if godless Communism takes over our own country, as it has done 
already in many parts of the world. There are temptations right now in our 
daily lives. We have the temptation to coddle pet sins, as Judas no doubt 
excused his secret thievery until it had warped his whole being. Hypocrisy, 
lying, cheating, profanity, obscenity, jealousy, and hatred and vindictiveness, 
gossip and slander — these sins awaken our most righteous wrath when we 
observe them in others or inveigh against them in our classes!) Do we make 
allowances for them, explain them away, or even justify them when they 
arise in our own hearts and show up in our own lives? Lukewarmness, apathy, 
lack of interest in the Savior’s cause, laziness in carrying out our professional 
duties — are these deadly sins passed over as though they did not matter? 
Conscious of our every thought, and standing by and observing our every act, 
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must not the Savior often repeat the words of the Psalmist: “My own familiar 
friend, in whom I trusted, which did eat of My bread, hath lifted up his heel 
against Me.” 

The season of Lent and its traditional texts put the ugliness of our sin and 
its terrifying consequences squarely before us. The same texts present to us 
the matchless love of our Savior, His cleansing blood, His full atonement. 
May each of us experience the depth of that love and the sweetness of that 
pardon. And may He make of each one of us who eats the Living Bread of 
His Word and Sacraments, His own familiar friend, to whom He can faithfully 
entrust the blood-bought souls of His people! A. K. 


Tll See You | Of all the media available for professional growth, 

conferences are among the most popular. The 
at the Conference can be profitable ieee if they be plate ait 
conducted in agreement with certain basic principles. The following are 
suggested. 

1. Some portion of the program should be dedicated specifically to the 
nurturing of professional enthusiasm. A truly inspirational sermon or opening 
address is a basic need. The chairman can do much to maintain a spirit 
of devotion and consecration through his own conduct, prayers, and remarks. 

2. It is obvious that a conference will devote some time to method or 
teaching technique. This is laudable if the principles underlying the method 
are discussed. Professional people must not only know how, they must 
know why. Teachers must be able to defend or justify their procedures. 

3. Acquaintance should be established with great educators and their 
products. An occasional biographical sketch can be a wholesome contribution 
to growth. r 

4, It would seem that a careful review of an outstanding professional book 
should be a must item at least once or twice a year. Perhaps a panel could 
discuss its merits and demerits. 

5. Lectures and discussions which intensify one’s understanding of Holy 
Writ require regular consideration. 

6. Papers of general cultural value are contributions to professional growth. 
A teacher is obligated to have more than ordinary acquaintance with social, 
economic, and political events and trends. 

7. Time should be allowed for corridor conferences. It is during this time 
that teachers share their joys and sorrows and receive direct answers to 
specific questions. 

8. Social events gel a profession. They make it a cohesive body. 


Every conference should be a festive experience in the life of a teacher. 


It will be if attention is given to the inspirational, professional, cultural, 
and social. 
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P.S. 9. Conferences should be ever vigilant to counteract those things 
which damage the teaching profession. For example, if articles appear which 
are not in accordance with directives issued by synodical officials, tell the 
editors how you feel. H. G. 


March Thaws_ The approach of spring in March is heralded by the 

seasonal thaws which rouse nature from its winter sleep. 
We feel relieved when the bleakness and monotony of winter are broken, and 
the budding of trees and plants lifts our spirits and releases latent energy. 


These observations call to mind a teacher of bygone days who had the 
reputation of following the same routine classroom procedure year in year out. 
He defended his opposition to change with a quotation from the preface 
of Luther’s Small Catechism: “Choose whatever form you think best, and 
adhere to it forever.” 


It is needless to discuss the fallacious application of Luther's injunction. 
The Reformer referred to the texts of the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Creed, which he maintained should be uniform in order not 
to confuse the learners. As to method, Luther in no uncertain terms severely 
criticized the frigid, liteless procedure which characterized the teaching of 
his day. He demonstrated by word and deed the salutary effect of variety 
in method of instruction. 

A reflection on the need of March thaws with its application to teaching 
is not out of date today. There are still tenacious adherents to pet methods 
of classroom procedure on the various levels of instruction: on the elementary 
level the trite question-and-answer method and in high school and colleges 
the traditional lecturing. Clinging to a method for method’s sake is a sub- 
stitution of means for ends. 

Teaching is comparable to salesmanship. Like the salesman’s success 
in business, so the competence of the teacher is measured by results. Teaching 
results are understandings, insights, development of desirable habits and 
attitudes —in short, personality growth of the learner. In a recent issue 
of Opportunity, a magazine for salesmen, a writer points out that selling 
provides money-making opportunities for everyone, provided he has a goal 
and is able and willing to study the product he sells and his prospective buyer 
and select avenues of approach to make his product wanted. Sales will be 
his diploma. 

An inventory of one’s teaching procedure, measured in terms of results, 
may lead to the realization that the teacher’s method needs modification or 
change. When a teacher's self-appraisal leads to change which breaks down 
routine procedure, the classroom atmosphere will reflect a professional 


March thaw. T.K. 
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Quit You like Men A national association of deans and advisers of 

college students calls attention in a recent 
bulletin to the “panic motivation” apparent among students these days. “They 
are running away from something and not identifying what it is.” The same 
observation might well be made about many people in our time of anxiety 
and tension. 

The Government of our nation is mobilizing its resources to meet the 
national emergency. Multi-billion-dollar contracts are being awarded to 
industries for military equipment. The Armed Forces are calling increasing 
numbers of young men to the colors. Our economy is shifting into gear for 
national preparedness. If the nation can adjust itself to the urgent needs 
of the hour, then certainly individual citizens can do no less. It is incumbent 
upon Christians — and Christian leaders in particular — to fortify themselves 
spiritually for the crisis. 

“Quit you like men” — this is Paul’s advice in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. They had need of such counsel, for the members of the church 
in Corinth were confused, troubled, and wavering in their faith. Like a 
sergeant talking to his men on the eve of battle, Paul exhorts the Christians 
to conduct themselves — men and women alike — as the soldiers of God. 

This advice of the Apostle is very much in place today. There may be 
different reasons for our “panic motivation,” but there is no doubt about the. 
prevalence of insecurity in the hearts of the American people. Almost everyone 
is concerned and worried. The fear of war, the dread prospect of atomic 
destruction, complicated economic controls, the draft, increased taxes, the 
rising cost of living — such problems create a sense of helplessness, frus- 
tration, and confusion. 

Now, oddly enough, the reaction to the present crisis has been about the 
same among Christians and non-Christians alike. Despite confessions of faith 
and hymns of confidence, the children of God often appear to be as easily 
frightened by events as the children of this world. 


“Quit you like men” — Paul’s admonition comes to us, echoing through 
the corridors of time. What does he mean? “Watch ye, stand fast in the 
faith, be strong.” 


Vigilance is always the price of safety. “Watch ye” reminds us of a sentry 
on duty. He must be awake, observant, keenly alert. Even so the Christian 
must be on guard. The time of testing has come. The follower of Christ 
will have to put to use that which he has learned. No longer can he have 
the comfort of following group patterns. The hour calls for the exercise of 
self-discipline and maturity of spiritual judgment. Attacks are bound to 
come. Satan will persistently create doubts concerning God’s promises. The 
world will try to distract the heart with illusions and false panaceas. The 
very nature of man would like to betray him into temporary satisfactions as 
a substitute for permanent solutions. Watch out, says Paul. 
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Stability is the second requirement of the sentry of God. “Stand fast in 
the faith.” When the old order changes, we need to think about our basic 
purposes. This is still God’s world, and He controls it. The Cross of Christ 
is still the pivot around which all time revolves. The course of history is still 
directed by the divine will to lead men back to God. We who have come 
to a knowledge of salvation must recognize and accept our small part in the 
program of the heavenly Father. We must assume the task of pushing out 
the frontiers of the Kingdom of Grace. For this we need to return to the 
Word — the source and beginning of our faith. Here we obtain weapons of 
knowledge and confidence to fight the battles of the Lord. 


Finally, the urgency of the time requires that we shall “be strong.” The 
strength we must have is the strength of a living tree, not that of a dead post. 
The problems we face will require that our roots be deep in the soil of faith. 
Our duties will demand a lively application of what we believe to what we do. 
And the fruit we bear should be a significant contribution to the enlighten- 
ment of a troubled world. 

By ourselves we are weak, not strong. Strength must come from the 
Lord. And it will. Whatever may come, we know that His grace is sufficient 
for us and His strength is made perfect in our weakness. With vigilance, 
with stability, with strength, we can, therefore, quit ourselves like men. 

AG. H. 


Ye Olde Heave-Ho I» the sixth century St. Benedict of Nursia wrote 
a simple rule for the guidance of the Benedictines, 
the religious order which he founded. Here it is: 

If any pilgrim monk come from distant parts, if with wish as a guest to dwell 
within the monastery, and will be content with the customs which he finds in the 
place, and do not perchance with his lavishness disturb the monastery, but is simply 
content with what he finds, he shall be received for as long a time as he desires. 
If, indeed, he find fault with anything, or expose it, reasonably, and with the 
humility of charity, the Abbot shall discuss it prudently, lest perchance God has 
sent him for this very thing. But if he have been found gossipy and, contumacious 
in the time of his sojourn as a guest, not only ought he not be joined to the body 
of the monastery, but also it shall be said to him, honestly, that he must depart. 
If he does not go, then let two stout monks, in the name of God, explain the 
matter to him. 


It seems that this rule has general application. The services of “two 
stout monks” could have been used for several decades in dealing with the 
emissaries of the Kremlin Politburo. However, one does not need to search 
in remote regions for the need of muscular persuasion. It appears that in 
most any organized group there are those who could serve best by being 
forcibly ejected. One does not have to look far to find people who by being 
gossipy and contumacious make themselves eminently eligible for ye olde 
heaye-ho, H. G. 


Keeping the Teaching of Religion Religious 


Epwarp C. HAVER 


It may sound paradoxical to say, 
“The teaching of religion must be 
kept religious.” One is inclined to 
think that in this respect the teaching 
of religion will take care of itself. 
But there is such a thing as teaching 
religion altogether mechanically, 
treating it merely as one of the sub- 
jects in the curriculum of an ele- 
mentary school, the facts of which 
must be imparted to the minds of 
pupils. And let us not forget that 
nothing pleases the devil more than 
making us mere machines for the ob- 
jective dispensation of religious truths. 
He has somewhat given up the at- 
tempt to convince us that the teach- 
ing of religion is unnecessary. He 
knows that we will always insist on 
teaching religious truths as long as 
we are Christians at all. But it is 
equally disastrous that the devil so 
often succeeds in neutralizing, through 
a lack of warmth on the part of the 
teacher, the teaching of religion to 
such an extent that children derive 
little spiritual benefit and are really 
pleased when the lesson is over. Have 
we not often observed the devil at 
work in our classrooms? I mean at 
work on us while we were not really 
teaching, but filling in the time 
allotted on the schedule. How ter- 
rible such periods of religious instruc- 
tion really are! And to cap the 
climax, we take it out on the stutter- 
ing urchins. I call them stuttering 
urchins because they are affected by 
our own coldness and helplessness. 
They feel no real warmth, no real 
personal or pastoral earnestness in the 
words and questions which come from 


our lips. Yes, they do not notice the 
religion in our teaching of religion. 
Who has not confessed this terrible 
weakness to his God in tears many a 
time? Oh, how we all should pray 
for a greater measure of God’s Holy 
Spirit every time we step before our 
pupils as men and women called by 
God to be His own representatives! 

The story of religion’s becoming a 
mere routine, of its losing that sub- 
jectiveness which must of necessity 
be found with a true Christian, is 
a long one, indeed. Read the pages 
of church history which describe how 
dead, yes, how absolutely non- 
religious, “orthodoxy” may be. When 
God blesses the Church with purity 
of doctrine and practice consistent 
with it, the devil tempts men not so 
much to deny the necessity and value 
of these blessings as rather to feel self- 
satisfied. He whispers into their ears: 
“You have purity of doctrine, and you 
are strict in your application of it. 
There must be a great future for you.” 
He forgets to tell them that this heri- 
tage is a talent which the Lord has 
left with them for the sake of applying 
it to the advantage of others. And 
instead of an active, living, conse- 
crated heart the Church gradually 
acquires one that is “rechtglaeubig,” 
but not “rechtglaeubig” (right in 
belief, but not believing rightly). 

In case you would like to get a 
little fuller view of what I mean, read 
what brought on the reaction of a 
Spener, a Francke, and others. Of 
course, viewing the activities of these 
Pietists from our point of view, we 


know that the ball which they started 
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rolling finally got away. I am not 
referring to this pietistic reaction in 
order to approve of it in all its rami- 
fications, for, like a little fire in the 
forest which first warmed the weary 
tourist, it got away and actually be- 
came destructive. But many of the 
grievances which vexed the leaders of 
that reactionary and _ destructive 
movement are, I am sure, vexing the 
Church today. I am referring to that 
type of mental gymnastics which is 
erroneously called teaching religion. 

True, the first objective in teaching 
religion must be to impart knowledge. 
Paul says to Timothy that he “has 
known” the Holy Scriptures. And to 
the Romans he writes. “For how shall 
they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard.” As early as through 
Moses the Lord said: “These words 
which I command thee this day shall 
be in thine heart, and thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children.” 
But a mere knowledge of religious 
truths is not sufficient, though it be 
comparatively easy to impart. No 
subject may be taught more easily 
than that of religion. For instance, 
the truths of the three Articles of 
the Christian Creed are not difficult to 
master. Since these truths are all 
articles of faith, no great depth of 
wisdom is necessary. To him who 
knows that the Word of the Lord is 
right and that all His works are done 
in truth it is only a matter of becom- 
ing acquainted with them and by 
God’s grace believing them. How- 
ever, to bring this knowledge down 
from its lofty throne in the head to 
the heart and soul of the individual, 
that it may become the spiritual 
dynamo which generates true spiritu- 
ality at all times and under all cir- 
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cumstances, this is the greatest prob- 
lem and the most difficult task of 
the Christian teacher. It means to 
keep the teaching of religion truly 
religious. 

Again, we know that it is the ob-— 
jectively revealed doctrine of sin and 
grace by which the Holy Ghost oper- 
ates upon the hearts of men, and we 
are not saying that mere subjectivity 
or the sanctimonious demeanor of the 
teacher will supply the soul-saving 
power. But there is the possibility of 
hindering or disturbing the God-in- 
tended effect by not taking proper 
precautions. Children learn also by 
example and not merely by precept. 
The very environment of the class- 
room, and especially the attitude of 
the teacher and the conduct of the 
school play an important part in 
keeping the teaching of religion reli- 
gious. Much is said and written in 
our circles on the value of teaching 
religion. But the point I should like 
to raise is this: How much is said and 
written on the actual application of 
the principle that the teaching of reli- 
gion should be a truly religious activ- 
ity and experience? How often do 
you hear it pointed out in a concrete 
way just how religion is to come into 
its own while being taught? 

Applied to the teacher in particular, 
it is true that there can be no school 
without a teacher. Neither is a school 
ever any better than its teacher, 
though it is possible for a school 
to be worse than the teacher, due to 
circumstances beyond the teacher’s 
control. 

If this is true in a general way, it 
is especially true in regard to keeping 
the teaching of religion religious in a 
Christian school. How could it ever 
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be kept thus if the teacher were not 
affected by it? He, after all, holds 
that most strategic position. And 
whether he is actually aware of it or 
not, the reactions of his pupils toward 
matters religious are going to be 
gauged by the standards which he 
himself sets. This is true in the nega- 
tive as well as in the positive sense. 
The pupils will not only do the good 
works which they see their teacher 
do, but they will also seek to excuse 
their evil deeds with those of their 
teacher. In short, the teacher is the 
looking glass according to which 
children adjust their morals. 

That the teacher should play such 
an important part in giving the neces- 
sary prominence to keeping the teach- 
ing of religion religious should not sur- 
prise us. By virtue of the teacher’s 
divine call, which makes him a reli- 
gious leader in the sphere into which 
he has been called, this must be 
taken for granted. Let us always see 
it clearly that teachers in our Chris- 
tion schools are not mere hirelings, 
for the duties which they perform in 
their particular sphere are such as 
God has entrusted with the office of 
the keys to every local congregation. 
For congregation and teacher to know 
and appreciate fully these implications 
is one of the important factors in 
keeping the teaching of religion re- 
ligious. 

A teacher of religion whose very 
life is under the influence of religion, 
and who is also conscious of the di- 
vine call, will surely radiate this spirit. 
His religion will show itself in loving 
and properly evaluating children. 
Such a teacher cannot but see the 
children entrusted to his care in the 
light of God’s Word. He believes with 
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the Psalmist that children are a gift 
of God. He is mindful of what Jesus 
said to His disciples, that unless they 
become like children in humility, 
they cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. And again, “Whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones which 
believe in Me,” etc. 

Where the teacher considers his 
pupils merely to be individuals with 
whom he must spend an hour in order 
to be teaching religion, you will find, 
too, that his teaching of religion is 
not a very religious procedure. The 
religious spirit of a Christian school 
never can be better than the personal 
behavior of the teacher along reli- 
gious lines. 

Since children learn more readily 
by example than by precept, the 
teacher's demeanor over against the 
religious exercise will play an impor- 
tant part in making the atmosphere of 
the schoolroom religious. The teacher 
cannot be too careful in showing a 
devout spirit during the devotional 
period. The children will take him as 
their model. As he takes his position 
for prayer, as he pronounces and em- 
phasizes the words of the prayer; so 
will the children do it also. A teacher 
who, while teaching a Bible story, re- 
veals his inner joy and happiness over 
the Gospel message, or his inner sor- 
row over mankind’s sin, has by that 
very reaction to the story he is telling 
created a religious atmosphere which 
is conducive to effective learning. 
But to tell the story as one would ex- 
plain the principles involved in the 
solving of a problem in arithmetic 
does not create impressions of a truly 
religious nature. And what has really 
been gained when the mere facts and 
events of the lesson have been drum- 
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med into the children in an objective 
way if there is not the subjective ele- 
ment, that personal application? 
Writes Edward H. Mueller: 


The motto of our schools could well 
be given in the words of Sirach, “The 
fear of the Lord is glory and exultation 
and gladness and the beginning, the 
fullness and the crown of wisdom.” The 
fear of God, therefore, is the most im- 
portant trait in the character of the 
teacher. The fear of God must be the 
foundation upon which all the other per- 
sonal qualities of the teacher rest. The 
fear of God must be the fountain from 
which his sympathy and love for chil- 
dren, his patience, his justice, his firm- 
ness, etc., flow. The fear of God must 
penetrate and permeate his heart and 
soul and manifest itself in all that he 
says and does. Blessed are the children 
who have thus received their instruction 
from an upright, God-fearing teacher, 
and into whose youthful minds and 
characters has been implanted the one 
great truth that “God so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” Even 
though a teacher be a paragon of excel- 
lence in regard to all other qualities, if 
he is lacking in this one great quality, 
the fear of God, we cannot entrust our 
children to his hands, and he has no 
place in our Christian school.* 


Applying the slogan “Keep the 
teaching of religion religious” to the 


* Evangelisch - Lutherisches Schulblatt, 


January, 1910, p. 23. 
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teacher of a Christian school, one 
must say also that he should be mind- 
ful of his divine calling and strategic 
position as leader of youth when he is 
outside the classroom, yes, even while 
he is at play with his pupils at a pic- 
nic. The teacher is at all times an 
example to his pupils, who refer to 
him not only as an authority on doc- 
trine and other learning, but also as 
an authority on Christian conduct. 
It is not unusual to hear children say: 
“It must be so because my teacher 
said so.” On the other hand, we 
might expect them to say also this: 
“It must not be wrong because my 
teacher does it.” 

Thus we have pointed out briefly 
how necessary it is that religion, also 
when it is taught to children, be kept 
truly religious, as religious as it is in- 
tended by Him whose Spirit gives it. 
May our prayer always be that God 
may help us to avoid the mistake of 
teaching religion with no other aim in 
mind than that of imparting head 
knowledge. After all we are to edu- 
cate the heart. So long as our teach- 
ing does not move the will of the 
child to do what is noble and God 
pleasing, does not produce blessed 
emotions along moral lines, just so 
long our teaching remains incomplete 
and, from a Christian viewpoint, in- 
effective. 


INDIFFERENCE OF YOUNG Britons To SuNDAy ScHooL. —A poll of 6,000 
British high school pupils between 11 and 16 years of age reveals that only 
15 per cent of the boys and 31 per cent of the girls go to Sunday school. Only 
1 girl in 40 and 2 boys in 200 say they regularly read a publication associated 
with Sunday schools. Twenty-three per cent of the girls and 15 per cent of the 
boys read church or parish magazines; greatest interest in publications of this 
nature is displayed by pupils of 12 or 13. Among the girls, 3.1 per cent 
exhibited consistent interest in publications associated with missionary activ- 
ities, as compared with 1.2 per cent of the boys. — The Christian Century, 
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Leadership Training and Teacher Education ° 


ALFRED SCHMIEDING 


I. LEADERSHIP AS A UNITARY 
CONCEPT 

The term leadership is sometimes 
used as a unitary concept. In that 
sense the meaning seems to be that if 
a person possesses certain personality 
traits he tends to be a leader. The 
concept is thus closely related to the 
total personality of the individual. 
Sometimes this broad concept is epi- 
tomized by the expression “Leaders 
are born” or “He is a born leader.” 
The meaning of such statements 
seems to be that a person possesses 
certain qualities which make him a 
leader. The implication is that he 
either has them or not, and the con- 
trolling factor would be heredity. It 
might be noted in passing that mod- 
ern thought and investigation places 
emphasis on the possibility of change 
through the environment. Today one 
is cautious in ascribing a trait or 
quality to heredity without reserva- 
tion. 

The newer idea seems to be, then, 
that leadership can be developed 
through training. Here one should 
note, however, that many of the per- 
sonality traits and qualities which 
make for leadership or tend to inter- 
fere with it have as a rule been 
formed early in life. There is much 
evidence for this statement. In our 
case the question is: Can leader- 
ship qualities be developed at the 
college level, or is it already 
too late? The answer usually as- 
sumed is that it can. The observation 
is in place, nevertheless, that heredi- 
tary qualities may interfere, or if not 


that, at least traits formed from child- 
hood on are not easily changed. The 
college may assume, perhaps it must 
assume, that leadership training is 
possible. But the difficulties cannot 
be removed by a mere gesture. The 
statement often made: “We must 
train for leadership,” may be no more 
than a projective blame-shifting or a 
most superficial view of the entire 
problem, sometimes based on an ex- 
travagant enthusiasm for a specific 


field of leadership. 


II. OTHER CONCEPTS 
OF LEADERSHIP 

Webster's Dictionary defines a 
leader as one that leads as a guide, 
a conductor, a chief; a commander; 
“a horse placed in advance of others.” 
The dictionary definition permits of 
several interpretations of a leader. 
When the generic term is particular- 
ized, differences of opinion become 
observable. This is illustrated by the 
different concepts that come to the 
surface in a group discussion of the 
problem. 

Psychologically a leader has been 
described in terms of at least three 
basic concepts. A leader may be 
thought of as a dominant person who 
assumes superiority over others and 
regulates their activities to serve his 
own predetermined purpose. Such a 
purpose may or may not have selfish 
motives. 


A totally different concept of lead- 


* A study prepared for the Educational 
Policies Committee and the Faculty of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
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ership is that pursued by a person 
who guides others in the pursuit of 
a common cause. He may be and 
usually is a dominant personality, but 
he is not domineering in so far as he 
tries to have others accept his pre- 
conceived determinations. Any leader, 
whether in church, government, edu- 
cation, or business, will naturally have 
certain fundamental beliefs which he 
holds inviolable. If he conceives of 
leadership as guidance, however, he 
will encourage freedom of choice 
within the margins of the beliefs he or 
his group holds as fundamental. A 
wise leader may change and modify 
his fundamental principles. The dom- 
ineering leader does not do this. His 
purpose is to regulate the lives of 
others totally and fully. That he will 
finally fail in this has been demon- 
strated historically. One might say 
failure is inevitable sooner or later. 
A third concept of a leader may be 
that of a “horse placed in advance of 
others” (Webster). This concept sug- 
gests a group working as a team in 
which one person stands out as a 
leader. But the definition also sug- 
gests the type of person who will try 
to pull a loaded wagon uphill on 
a muddy road whether he has help or 
not. Others may even climb on the 
wagon (perhaps somewhat secretly), 
but he, the leader, must pull. If he 
fails to move the wagon, those fur- 
tively seated on it will shout the 
loudest, their criticism of the leader 
will be most incisive. The leader will 
be characterized as lazy, weak, in- 
efficient. If, however, he succeeds 
almost singlehandedly to pull the 
wagon up the hill, he will be a hero. 
Unfortunately, he may not enjoy such 
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hero worship for long. Sooner or later 
he will not succeed in pulling the 
wagon out of the mud, possibly even 
on the next hill. 

Still another concept of leadership 
was discussed recently in an address 
by Cardinal Stritch. The leadership 
concept he proposes is well worth 
examining. The title of the address, 
“On Training Leaders to Preserve 
Right Values in Society,” states his 
position succinctly. If one may ven- 
ture to summarize his thesis, one 
could say that colleges and univer- 
sities should train men who under- 
stand and face the facts of life in 
social welfare, struggling families... 
the reality of justice, the reality of 
charity . . . and “human rights safe- 
anchored in the Fact of God.” He 
further suggests (p. 8): 

We are trying to experiment, we are 
trying to pioneer, and gradually we are 
making progress. But one bad thing is 
that there is one emphasis that is dis- 
appearing from the training of leader- 
ship, and that is the emphasis on philos- 
ophy, philosophy which leads to religion. 
While we disagree that philosophy 
leads to our concept of the Christian 
religion, it is entirely pertinent to 
point out the vital and high type of 
leadership which is proposed for the 
training of leaders, especially also lay 
leaders, trained by a university prin- 
cipally interested in Catholic lay edu- 
cation. 


IlIl. THE LUTHERAN TEACHER 
AS A LEADER 
This section of the report is based 
on interviews and face-to-face dis- 
cussions with teachers and others as 
well as on recent reports and letters 
which propose to point out the kind 
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of leader that the Lutheran teacher 
should be. In most cases the refer- 
ences are to present and former teach- 
ers of the elementary school. 

One cannot pursue this problem 
far before meeting such statements 
as: “Do congregations and _ pastors 
really want their teachers to be lead- 
ers?” or: “Pastors, boards, and super- 
intendents want teachers who do 
what they are told to do.” Still others 
may say: “A teacher who assumes 
leadership will soon be in hot water.” 
One might epitomize this idea by a 
slightly changed version of a Mother 
Goose rhyme: 

Jack be humble, Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over the candlestick. 
What can be the meaning of such 

expressions? 

It is possible that these negative 
observations may be largely the ex- 
pressions of young and aggressive 
leaders who under fire resorted to 
domineering tactics or expected 
changes and reforms to become reality 
in too short a time or without the 
necessary preparation. Or possibly 
pastor and teacher followed the dom- 
ineering type of leadership as their 
norm. It is also possible that the pas- 
tor or the teacher may, on the basis 
of feelings of insecurity and inade- 
quacy or envy, view with alarm, prob- 
ably unconsciously, any kind of lead- 
ership that a co-worker shows. It 
may also be that a teacher is attempt- 
ing to break down a tradition which 
has been a parish custom for years. 
That the tradition may be a hindrance 
to progress means little in that case. 

While domineering and dictatorial 
leadership should be discouraged, we 
must consider it a sad commentary on 
the work of a congregation and its 
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servants of the Word if there is no 
place for true leadership on the part 
of the teacher. 

Educational literature generally 
recognizes the importance of leader- 
ship in classroom and other educa- 
tional work. The concepts frequently 
have a specialized and professional 
connotation, but they embody the 
essentials of good leadership notwith- 
standing. That should hold true for 
Lutheran education in all areas and 
on all levels. 

As the concept of leadership in Lu- 
theran education is pursued further, 
it soon becomes evident that persons 
in the work find room for leadership. 
What is the kind of leadership they 
propose? 

In a recent article in the Board for 
Parish Education Bulletin (Decem- 
ber, 1949) the author points out that 
“Parish education will never drift into 
great accomplishments.” He then 
goes on to say: 

Leadership in parish education re- 
quires first of all a clear understanding 
of a given situation. This understanding 
divides itself into two phases: (a) knowl- 
edge. of the situation as it is; and 
(b) knowledge of the situation as it 
ought to be. 

We may say, then, that the writer 
proposes realism as well as idealism 
as two aspects of leadership. He also 
proposes that “Leaders must form- 
ulate policies, mold public opinion, 
point the way, and inspire action in 
parish education.” 

Another staff member of the Board 
for Parish Education * holds that “the 


* I am indebted to Messrs. Kramer, 
Mueller, and Feucht of the Board for Parish 
Education for frank and helpful statements 


in letters, papers, and manuscripts on the 
teacher as a leader. 
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development of a wholesome and 
dynamic personality” is a most im- 
portant aspect of leadership training. 
He elaborates: 

One of the most difficult tasks of the 
teachers of future Christian teachers is 
to bring the students to a point where 
they make constant use of the Word 
for cleansing and perfecting of their own 
personalities. . . . I am convinced that 
sound spiritual leadership calls for a 
much deeper and more personal ac- 
quaintance with the Holy Scriptures 
than is being achieved at the present 
time. 

Another aspect of leadership 
pointed to is: “The teacher must en- 
vision the total program of the con- 
gregation,” and: “A total program re- 
quires total planning.” 

In both oral and written state- 
ments it became clear early that 
effective teaching and leadership can 
no longer be isolated by the walls of 
the classroom. The modern teacher is 
more than a teacher of children. He 
is an adviser to parents, he makes use 
of the homes and the community in 
his educational effort. He knows the 
strength and weakness of such agen- 
cies as the Sunday school, the young 
people’s societies, the part-time agen- 
cies of religious education. He must 
know how to get the most out of 
these agencies. 

Others point out that while teach- 
ers must have a more adequate view 
of the entire educational program, 
they must guard against spreading 
themselves too thin in their own 
work. That to them is not sound edu- 
cational leadership. Still others con- 
tend that pastors, boards, congrega- 
tions, and associations tend to dump 
on the teacher such trivial jobs as the 
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inevitable secretaryships and other 
tasks which no one else wants. Teach- 
ers tend to chafe in such situations, 
but as a rule they can do little about 
being relieved from them. 

In one interview the question was 
put to a practicing teacher: If you 
were to name the most essential asset 
of a Lutheran teacher as a leader, 
what would come to your mind first? 
His response was: “The ability to get 
along with people.” This again points 
out the need of balance in personality, 
for only a person emotionally bal- 
anced can get along with people. 

In further interviews an _ experi- 
enced teacher when asked: Can a 
teacher be a leader? declared that 
leadership is posible even if the pas- 
tor is a domineering individualist. 
The teacher may not be a dominating 
leader, but he can still lead. This 
same teacher holds that leadership 
training involves two major aspects: 

1. Train the candidate so he knows 

what he is doing. 


2. Leadership cannot be “drilled” into 
students. Contact with people is 
necessary. While more is done to- 
day than formerly, the college 
reaches too few of its students 
even today. 

What are the outstanding criticisms 
of teachers in so far as they fail as 
leaders? The following appear fre- 
quently in the responses: 

1. They take a defeatist attitude when 

they meet difficulties. 

2. They make fun of the other parish 
educational agencies, that is, other 
than the elementary school. 

3. They do not have an adequate view 
of the total program of parish edu- 
cation nor of the total parish en- 
deavor. 
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4, They cannot conduct adult Bible 
classes, not even junior Bible 
classes, so they say. In this they 
are at times inferior to lay leaders. 


5. They are not adequate students of 
the Bible, do not have a func- 
tional skill in its use. 

6. They confine their thinking within 
the walls of the classroom. 


7. They are too shy and withdrawn 
and lack social skills. 


8. Teachers seem to have as many or 
more personality difficulties than 
college people generally. 

9. Teachers are either unable or un- 
willing to do effective youth work. 


10. Professional jealousy between pas- 
tor and teacher and teacher and 
teacher remains one of the most 
powerful and also most frequent 
hindrances to effective leadership. 

Criticism of teachers as leaders 
seems to center more on the extra- 
classroom activities than on activities 
within the classroom. 

It is of interest, then, to know more 
precisely what the particular extra- 
classroom duties are that are most 
often expected of teachers. The Ten- 
Year Report of the Placement Com- 
mittee (compiled by Albert V. 
Maurer, 1949) gives the following 
“Proportionate Representation of Ex- 
tra-Class Duties Required of Teachers 
in Annual Requests for Teachers”: 


Male Women Supply 

Duties Graduates Graduates Students 
Organ 84.6% 48.9% 50.4% 
Choir 65.5% 16.5% 27.8% 
S. School 61.5% 83.4% 80.9% 
Ycras. 79.5% 71.7% 69.5% 


It may be assumed that Sunday 
school includes Bible class instruction. 
The number of teacher candidates, 
whether men, women, graduates, or 
supply students who are called upon 
to assume extra-class duties, is larger 
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than generally assumed. To what ex- 
tent the same individual must assume 
several or all of these duties can only 
be surmised. There are teachers who 
must assume the responsibility for all 
of them. It needs also to be pointed 
out that leadership in young people’s 
work may be on the junior or the 
senior level. It could be thought of 
mainly as_ recreational leadership, 
drama production, or group leader- 
ship in Christian service or in Chris- 
tian instruction. A newer develop- 
ment which does not appear in the 
table but which is nevertheless be- 
coming common is adult education. 
Much of this consists of Bible study. 
But parent-teacher associations, Chris- 
tian couples’ clubs, and similar or- 
ganizations also manifest interest in 
child development, family living, and 
similar problems. Educational leader- 
ship in the latter areas is rapidly be- 
coming a need. 

Thus far we have discussed the 
extra-class leadership expected of 
teacher candidates. Enough has been 
said to indicate that training for 
leadership is a complex problem. The 
teachers’ colleges could easily become 
confused in their curricular and extra- 
curricular endeavors. It is conceivable 
that the curricular might become 
extracurricular, and _ extracurricular 
might become curricular. It also ap- 
pears clear that four years is a short 
time in which to prepare for so many 
different kinds of services. The obser- 
vation is in place, finally, that it would 
require supermen and superwomen to 
be expert in all of the class and extra- 
class duties that might be asked of 
them. Under such circumstances the 
teachers’ colleges might be tempted 
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to apply “quicky” methods in the 
training of professional workers. Such 
an educational effort might result in 
a technological run-around. 

Little has been said so far about 
the leadership required within the 
classroom or that required of prin- 
cipals and supervisors. The intention 
was not to minimize their importance. 
For the sake of clearness and empha- 
sis it must be stated that disorganiza- 
tion and inefficiency within the class- 
room makes almost any extra-class 
leadership ineffective. Apparently 
parents, congregations, and educa- 
tional boards may pass over poor 
leadership in extra-class activities, 
whereas within the classroom such 
a situation is likely to be profession- 
ally fatal. 

In an interview with the Director 
of Placement the question was dis- 
cussed: What are the outstanding 
causes of failure of young teachers 
in our system? On the basis of ex- 
perience it appears that the follow- 
ing are important causative factors. 

1. Inability to work with and live with 
people. 

2. Emotional imbalance especially 
when reverses set in. Oversensi- 
tiveness to reverses. 

3. Lack in clarity of purpose. Con- 
fused thinking. Poor class manage- 
ment, including discipline. 

4. Inability to readjust to a changed 
situation. 

5. Individual reactions which appear 
to be the result of an overprotected 
and sheltered earlier life. 

6. Seldom a case of lack of knowledge 
or technical skill. 

7. The idea that a leader must be an 
exhibitionist. 

8. The criticism that our teachers are 
not missionaries is heard less often 


today than formerly. 
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Before closing this section of the 
report, it is necessary to call attention 
to the leadership expected of teachers 
as principals, supervisors, members of 
missionary groups, members of syn- 
odical boards and committees, as 
essayists or as chairmen and members 
of theme committees of conferences. 
We may assume that many in our 
present freshman class will someday 
find themselves in some of the above 
positions of leadership. Reports and 
studies will or should become a part 
of their work. Unless our teachers’ 
conferences tend further in the regret- 
table direction of calling “outside spe- 
cialists” for most of their essays, our 
graduates will be called on to pre- 
pare and read papers as members of 
conferences. 


IV. COMPLEXITIES AND 
DIFFICULTIES 
OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

If we tabulate the various fairly 
clear-cut positions and types of lead- 
ership in which teachers may serve, 
we arrive at a considerable number. 
The following may serve as a partial 
check list. 
Kindergarten: Sunday School — Teacher 

of Beginners Department 
Lower Grades: Sunday School — Teacher 

of Primary Department 


Intermediate Grades: Sunday School — 
Teacher of Intermediate Department 

Upper Grades: Sunday School — Teacher 
of Senior Department 

Teachers of Special Subjects: 
(Art, Handicrafts, Junior Bible Class 
Music, Physical Senior Bible Class 
Education) Adult Bible Class 

Remedial Instruction: Sunday School 
Superintendent 

One-Teacher School: Sunday School 
Child Accounting Secretary 
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Organist: Sunday School Teacher Train- 
ing 

Mixed Choir: Sunday School Associa- 
tions 

Male Choir: Adult Education 

Junior Choir: Parent-Teacher Educa- 
tional Program 

Band or Orchestra: Canvassing and Mis- 
sion Activities 

Junior Y. P. S. Group Activity: Vacation 
Bible School Teacher 


Junior Y. P.S. Recreational Leader: Va- 
cation Bible School Supervisor 


Senior Y. P. S. Group Activity: Secretary 
of some organization or group 


Senior Y. P. S. Recreational Leader: 
Superintendent 


Coach: Officer of Conference 
Regional Y. P.S. Leader: Essayist 


Scout Leader: Member of Synodical 
Committee 


Counselor to Young People 


A mere listing of forty or more dif- 
ferent activities, each requiring some 
specialized skill, gives some indi- 
cation of the difficulty which the 
teacher-training program faces. When 
individuals and boards make broad 
statements about the need of better 
leadership training, it is possible that 
they may not always have considered 
the magnitude of the problem. It is 
also likely that at times they had in 
mind their particular interest and 
specialty. Or possibly a person finds 
a teacher to be a poor leader because 
he (the teacher) will not take over 
some task which this individual finds 
irksome. 

Assuming that our teacher-training 
program would succeed in offering a 
specialized training program in keep- 
ing with the needs of the field and 
produce well-defined specialists, then 
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a second major problem would arise. 
How could the Placement Committee 
match the specialists with the avail- 
able calls? The expenditure in money, 
time, and effort needed for such a 
program might often all flounder in 
the stringent demands made by prac- 
tical circumstances. No doubt the 
trite saying “square pegs in round 
holes” would become applicable in a 
large percentage of placements. We 
need to keep our feet on the ground, 
but at the same time try to find a 
way out of the wilderness of conflict- 
ing demands for more specialized 
training. It is not at all illogical to 
say that the answer may lie in a well- 
rounded general and liberal educa- 
tion. 

Attention is directed to a third dif- 
ficulty. Repeated psychological tests 
have shown that, compared with other 
colleges and universities, Concordia 
Teachers College draws a student 
body of high standing in scholastic 
ability. This should be favorable to 
leadership training and specialization. 
But the same cannot be said for cer- 
tain_personality traits. While person- 
ality tests as a whole result in satis- 
factory total scores in such areas as 
self-reliance, sense of personal worth, 
social standards, family relations, and 
others, there are consistent weak- 
nesses in the following areas: 

Feeling of belonging 

Freedom from withdrawing tendencies 
Sensitiveness 

Social skills 


Community relations 


A careful analysis of the percentiles 
indicates that we appear to be draw- 
ing many students who do not relate 
well and are sensitive, shy, and inept 
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in social skills. Observation seems to 
corroborate the test results. If these 
findings are correct, and if we assume 
that personality traits develop from 
early childhood on and gradually be- 
come well established, it is apparent 
that the college faces a formidable 
though possibly a hidden obstacle in 
leadership training in a large per- 
centage of its students. Leadership 
requires a high skill in the art of com- 
munication, both in the receptive as 
well as in the expressive form. Con- 
stitutional shyness and _ sensitiveness 
may indeed interfere with the latter. 


V. PROPOSALS FOR AN IMPROVED 

LEADERSHIP-TRAINING PROGRAM 

In this section an attempt will be 
made to point out possibilities of 
leadership training. At the same time 
the potential danger of misdirected 
effort will be kept in mind. Someone 
will almost immediately suggest: 
Why not add this or that course to 
the requirements? Those engaged and 
experienced in college curriculum 
making know that adding additional 
courses will scatter or lower the stu- 
dent’s effort per credit hour and that, 
in order to add courses, major cur- 
ricular surgery would have to be un- 
dertaken. In view of the complex- 
ities and magnitude of leadership 
training, one course could do very 
little. Furthermore, who would be 
qualified to teach such a course? 

The dangers of fragmentation, “dis- 
joining of human experience,” and 
overspecialization at the expense of 
a liberal general education on the 
college level must also be avoided. 

Keeping these and other factors in 
mind, yet certain directions, em- 
phases, additions, and modifications 
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are possible that, if consciously and 
persistently applied, may become 
effective in raising the standard of 
our leadership training. It is in this 
spirit that the following suggestions 
are made. 


1. From the previous analysis it is 
obvious that each candidate for the 
teaching profession cannot specialize 
in all of the areas named. This makes 
the need for a broad general educa- 
tion both in subject matter as well as 
in the field of education and psychol- 
ogy all the more pertinent. Without 
such a broad basis the specialization 
would probably deteriorate into offer- 
ings similar to those of diploma mills. 
Yet in the broad field of learning the 
value of every course should finally 
be judged by the contributions it 
makes to training leaders for the 
ministry of religious education. But 
such an evaluation cannot be based 
on a narrow concept of leadership. 

2. It is likewise apparent that 
leadership training cannot be dele- 
gated to any one department imply- 
ing that the departmental staff be- 
come responsible for it, or even that 
a single faculty member be charged 
with the responsibility. This would 
rest on a misconception of the prob- 
lem, or it could become a convenient 
device by which departments and de- 
partmental staffs would shift responsi- 
bilities to others so that they may 
pursue the noble, lofty, and pure pur- 
pose of their special fields without 
hindrance from the odious bread-and- 
butter curricular requirements. Every 
department needs to examine every 
course in order to rule it in or out 
or modify it so that it may serve the 
broader concept of training leaders in 
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religious education. Every individual 
faculty member can make a worth- 
while contribution. 

8. Even if the course at River For- 
est were extended to include a full 
graduate year, it is not likely that the 
student could be given theoretical 
and practical training to meet the 
requirements in all or most of the 
special fields that might be assigned 
to him at graduation or soon there- 
after. This situation ties up with a 
related aspect of a college education. 
Institutions of higher learning are not 
merely interested in having the stu- 
dent acquire a given body of knowl- 
edge and skills. They must be equally 
interested in the development of the 
student’s attitudes and abilities so 
that he can extend or modify his edu- 
cation as needed. A student who 
leaves the institution with the idea 
that all he needs to do now is to fall 
back on something already acquired 
or who sees little or no need to de- 
velop in new directions or who can- 
not do so with relatively little outside 
help, is not of collegiate rank. It is 
unquestionably true that many of our 
graduates have not attained a satis- 
factory attitude in this respect or that 
those who engage them too often ex- 
pect an immediate finished perform- 
ance in too many areas. Every mem- 
ber of the college staff can do some- 
thing to develop in students the atti- 
tude of wanting to grow further in a 
specific field and to indicate ways and 
means whereby further growth can 
be accomplished. There is reason to 
believe that this may be one of the 
weakest links in our training for 
leadership. 
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4, Books and articles which pro- 
pose to discuss important qualities of 
leadership sooner or later arrive at the 
need of skill in communication as a 
necessary tool of the leader. It would 
be difficult to conceive of any kind 
of effective leadership without a high 
degree of skill in communication, 
especially in the religion, social 
science, fine arts, and humanities 
fields. Communication has three as- 
pects. First, the ability to perceive 
and understand what others wish to 
convey; secondly, skill in organizing 
what one perceives; and_ thirdly, 
effective skill in communicating to 
others what one desires to reveal. 
Effective skill in communication also 
requires that the receptive as well as 
the expressive aspect can be managed 
with considerable ease. 

Communication has a number of 
avenues, such as music, art, poetry, 
prose, literature, and prepared or ex- 
temporaneous speech. 

It appears that the cultivation of 
extemporaneous speech is one of our 
weakest links in the entire communi- 
cations program. Our courses in com- 
position and speech have made not- 
able contributions, but they alone 
cannot carry the burden. Prepared 
reports and “talks” by students are 
usually well presented. Much im- 
provement can be noted. Unfortu- 
nately, much of this is again torn 
down by the ordinary discussions in 
which students mumble, give painfully 
cryptic and monosyllabic answers, or 
merely respond with an uncertain 
nod. Listening in on student discus- 
sions gives one the impression that 
there is a pertinacious resistance to 
the development of a clear, effective, 
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direct, simple, and pleasing oral Eng- 
lish. Delight in cartoonistic rather 
than aesthetically acceptable English 
seems to be one of our most difficult 
communication problems. 

This is, then, not merely a problem 
of the English Department or of the 
instructor in speech. It is urgently 
the problem of every member on the 
instructional staff in his contact with 
students in class, in conferences, in 
student societies. 

It is proposed that every instructor 
on the staff arrange at least one of his 
courses so that group discussion, ex- 
temporaneous speech, student re- 
ports, and much self-direction pre- 
dominates and that students be rated 
not only on the mastery of the sub- 
ject matter, but also on the skill they 
show in oral communication. It may 
be too much to expect that our pres- 
ent state of culture will permit look- 
ing upon conversation as an art which 
may have beauty of form as well as 
virility of content, but much can be 
done nevertheless. 


5. The teacher of today must find 
a balance between that which the 
teacher does in the classroom and 
that which he is expected to do in 
areas outside of the classroom. It 
seems sound to say that teachers 
should see the total educational pro- 
gram of the local parish. It is quite 
another thing to say that he must be 
active in all areas of the local parish. 
While some services beyond the class- 
room may be expected of all teachers, 
the expansion of the extra-class ac- 
tivities can become deleterious to the 
total professional effort of the teacher. 
There is a peculiar fascination in 
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spreading oneself too thin. It keeps 
one busy even if the services are 
shallow and superficial. It is a con- 
venient way of running away from a 
personality problem. 

Individuals as well as boards and 
congregations must study this aspect 
of the problem with care and not be 
carried away by a zeal for doing 
everything at once. It is furthermore 
no more than a matter of honest ob- 
servation that new teachers are fre- 
quently assigned duties which the 
pastor and older teachers or others 
do not like or in which they have at 
one time or another failed or those 
which entail too much tedious detail. 
Teachers will do well to gauge their 
own situation with a view toward 
finding a program of activity which 
allows them time for their family, 
recreation, and cultural enjoyments 
and which at the same time allows for 
a desirable depth of activity. They 
will realize that the classroom may 
become a place for retirement from 
wider social contacts. They will also 
realize that the touch-and-go butter- 
fly concept of professional services is 
as much a social maladjustment as is 
looking to the classroom for a con- 
venient place to be shielded from 
them. No one is in a position to say 
just how many duties can be normally 
expected of an individual. There are 
no doubt individual differences. 
Students need encouragement to find 
their fields during their college career. 
But no one should be so foolish as 
to discourage the development of new 
interests after graduation. Our 
modern view of adult education has 
taught us that adjustments and new 
learnings can occur much later in 
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life than was believed formerly. This 
is especially true if the new learning 
is motivated by purpose and need. 
Before closing this section it is 
necessary to point out a frequently 
implied error in our discussion of the 
call. Because a teacher is in his call 
assigned to certain duties, does not 
mean that the rights, privileges, and 
obligations which are his as a Chris- 
tian can be abrogated. As a Christian 
he is a member of the universal priest- 
hood of all believers. As such he has 
an interest and duty in all areas of 
the Church. A fellow servant of the 
Word may, because of some per- 
sonality weakness, want to impose 
limitations upon a co-worker and 
thereby seek status for himself. 


6. Skill in living and working with 
people is one of the most important 
qualities of a leader. College life 
should be an acceptable example of a 
Christian living together at its best. 
A college loses its right to existence 
when it fails as an exemplary com- 
munity in which people, both faculty 
and students, men and women, young 
and old, live together as a purposeful, 
energetic, harmonious, social unit. 

While no college will succeed fully 
and perfectly to reach the pinnacle of 
purposeful living together, it never- 
theless remains true that the examples 
it sets will be as forceful in the lives 
of its students as what it teaches and 
“lectures on” in the classroom. 
Leadership training is influenced by 
the total program of the college. 

In our case the entire college pro- 
gram needs to give attention to per- 
sonality weaknesses which appear to 
be common in our student popula- 
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tion. Repeated applications of per- 
sonality inventories indicate the 
prevalence of the following weak- 
nesses in more than 50 per cent of 
the student body. 

Feeling of belonging 

Freedom from withdrawing tendencies 
Social skills 

Community relations 

If the foregoing estimate of weak- 
nesses is correct, and it appears to be, 
then we have here serious hindrances 
and difficulties to the development of 
leadership. They are almost too 
obvious to need further analysis. It 
is no more than surmise to say that 
these traits have probably developed 
from an overprotective and a shel- 
tered environment. The college needs, 
therefore, to provide a challenge and 
an opportunity for expression. It 
needs to point out that a pathological 
humbleness may be no more than an 
escape from duty. Shyness and un- 
willingness to develop social skills 
are often the result of being too sen- 
sitive, too tender in the face of criti- 
cism. It needs also to be pointed out 
that shyness and sensitiveness may 
have compensatory counterreactions 
which are exhibitionistic, self-cen- 
tered, and have a flair for the unusual. 

Here, then, is need for the devel- 
opment of leadership qualities in the 
classroom, in the student organiza- 
tion, in the counseling program, and 
in other faculty-student contacts. 

A college community of Christian 
men and women should be a vibrant, 
invigorating, and throbbing com- 
munity which sets a high premium on 
intellectually honest and_ scholarly 
Christian-purposed living. 
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7. Training in leadership qualities 
may come from unexpected sources 
in a college curriculum. It is self- 
evident that courses in psychology 
and education will or should make 
contributions towards the student’s 
concept of personality, adjustment, 
and the learning processes. Less 
obvious but nevertheless important 
contributions toward an understand- 
ing of personality, leadership, and 
behavioral problems, can come from 
the study of literature, both prose 
and poetry, the novel, the drama, 
biography, and other humanistic or 
social writings. Such materials are 
effective and natural media and do 
not have to resort to the flabby seri- 
alization of didactic steps of the so- 
called bread-and-butter courses. In 
the drive for “practical” courses it 
would be a serious error not to count 
on the rich windfall that comes from 
the humanities field. 

8. At the present time most of our 
teacher candidates know before the 
third quarter or the summer term 
which duties are expected of them 
in the position they have accepted for 
the ensuing school year. Since in 
most cases these students take several 
education or psychology courses dur- 
ing their final quarters or terms, ex- 
cellent opportunities for specializa- 
tion present themselves naturally. 
Course readings may be adapted, 
problems studied may be specific, 
papers written may apply to some 
aspect of the candidate’s immediate 
duties. Instructors and counselors are 
urged to make full use of such specia- 
lization, and students are urged to 
be frank about requesting it. 
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9. Considerable criticism is being 
voiced about the weakness of the 
teacher and ministerial institutions in 
the area of Bible study. The con- 
tention is that the kind of study en- 
gaged in does not give the student a 
living, functional, comprehensive, and 
personal concept of the Bible. It 
does, moreover, not lead the student 
to efficient and regular personal habits 
in the use of the Bible. No doubt 
improvements in the use of God’s 
Word must be an ever-present goal 
of Christian education. 

Specifically it is suggested that the 
Department of Religion study this 
problem intensively. Revision or sub- 
stitution of courses, a sequence in 
Bible with professionalized aspects, 
and suggestions for the use of the 
Bible in other fields of study need 
constant attention and study. 


10. In one of the interviews re- 
ported, the person interviewed stated 
that leadership cannot be “drilled” 
into people and that it must be ex- 
perienced on the job. It has also been 
observed that leadership requires self- 
reliance and personal initiative. It 
requires the willingness to take over 
responsibility. No doubt much of 
the “Why weren't we trained to do 
this?” is often an escape. The person 
is unwilling rather than unable to 
assume a position of responsibility. 
A final observation needs to be made. 
The present four-year curriculum is 
already bursting at the seams and can 
only with difficulty retain all the aca- 
demic bulges. It is generally recog- 
nized by educational leaders that 
teacher training is a five-year job. 
Yet in our own case we are expected 
to do the job in some instances in two 
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or three years. Under this situation 
the extracurricular activities of the 
college become all the more im- 
portant. Whether they are desig- 
nated as extra- or co-curricular activi- 
ties or student government or student 
affairs matters little. The important 
point is that they provide a wealth of 
opportunity for the student to engage 
in activities largely of his own choice 
and thus serve as a proving ground 
for practice in specialized fields. 

The Student Handbook (1949) lists 
thirteen student organizations in 
operation from year to year. To these 
organizations must be added student 
government, radio programs, the 
intramural and interscholastic ath- 
letic activities for men, and numerous 
other group activities, such as “tour 
days.” For some time faculty mem- 
bers have felt that the extracurricular 
program was overdeveloped at the 
expense of curricular activities. 
A careful analysis of the relationship 
of scholarship to participation in 
extra-class affairs, made by the Dean 
of Students, showed, however, that 
the number of extracurricular activi- 
ties the student engages in appar- 
ently does not interfere with the 
quality of his academic work as re- 
vealed by course grades. 

One of the important aspects of 
student activities is the frequent en- 
gagement of speakers who are special- 
ists in their field and who represent 
some important synodical activity, 
such as youth work, mission en- 
deavors, and social welfare. Special 
speakers, experts in their field, are also 
called in for class lectures and demon- 
strations. Examples: Lectures by staff 
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members of the Walther League in 
connection with (A-869) “Problems 
in Religious Education,” and (F-322) 
“Guidance and Personnel Work for 
Teachers.” 

The frequent showing of films in 
class as well as in student activity 
groups has a tendency to develop 
new and specialized interests in the 
total program of the Church. 

The many group meetings, includ- 
ing student government staffs, provide 
opportunity to observe and practice 
parliamentary rules and procedures. 
This aspect of modern democratic 
living also receives attention in the 
speech courses (B-251 and B-252). 

The music groups are, of course, 
interested in developing broad inter- 
ests and specialized skills in their 
respective fields. 

A comprehensive survey by the 
Dean of Students (“Extracurricular 
Activities,” 1949) showed that 46.8 
per cent of the River Forest students 
belonged to two or three student or- 
ganizations; 9.6 per cent belonged to 
four or more organizations. These 
data speak for themselves. 

The new freshman orientation pro- 
gram now in operation takes into ac- 
count the needs of the student with 
reference to broader interests in the 
total program of the Church and 
specialized techniques for carrying 
on its work, and views frontiers in 
church work in a modern age. 

It is finally proposed that a system 
of voluntary examinations with appro- 
priate awards be set up in the areas 
of extracurricular work. The student 
would study the field, read outstand- 
ing references, gain experiences of a 
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specified quality and quantity, and 
pass an examination. His efforts could 
be awarded by a certificate of merit. 
The different examinations could 
cover such fields as_ recreational 
leadership, youth leadership in Chris- 
tian knowledge, service, welfare, and 
others. Such a program could prob- 
ably be best instituted in collaboration 
with the Walther League, since per- 
sons other than students might be 
interested in a program of study and 
apprenticeship leading to recognized 
stages of development in youth 
leadership. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


It will not do to take the laissez 
faire attitude toward training for 
leadership. An institution of higher 
learning must take the attitude that 
improvement of leadership is pos- 
sible. It appears to be an error, how- 
ever, to believe that an institution 
alone can do an effective job. The 
niveau of leadership that results will 
also depend on the student’s back- 
ground before entering college and 
on the permissiveness of the environ- 
ment he goes into when leaving 
college. 

Training of leaders includes train- 
ing in specialized skill. The skills re- 
quired in the service of ministers of 
religious education within the parish 
or within Synod are many and com- 
plex. To train for all of them during 
the four years of college would tend 
to make the curriculum superficial 
and devoid of a liberal education of 
collegiate rank and quality. The first 
and most basic contribution which 
the college can make will be in the 
direction of a broad general educa- 
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tion and a fundamental specialized 
training. 

Beyond this, some training and 
practice in special activities can be 
fostered. But a substitution of the 
latter for the more basic curriculum 
could endanger and eviscerate both 
general and special education. That 
would be regrettable. 

The concept of leadership training 
needs to be integrated with rather 
than separated from the curricular 
and extracurricular structure. Siphon- 
ing the function into a course or two 
does not necessarily mean the best 
total results. While some courses are 
naturally more adapted to the func- 
tion, others can make notable contri- 
butions by way of a welcome windfall. 

So far nothing has been said about 
the need of the leader to know the 
fundamental doctrinal beliefs and to 
know and appreciate the scope and 
limitation of the basis on which Synod 
operates. To say that is taken for 
granted is a dangerous statement. No 
leader can be a confident leader who 
does not have a feeling of belonging. 
Indoctrination may well be said to 
be the very essence of training for 
leadership and specialized service. 
Only then can the full freedom and 
the precise limits be truly basic to 
Christian service. 

A teachers’ college may make a be- 
ginning in its training program. It 
cannot complete the job. That must 
be the burden of in-service training. 
Basically the candidate’s attitude to- 
ward and skill in future growth re- 
mains one of the most important 
aspects of continued growth in Chris- 
tian service. 


Problems in the Teaching of Reading 


Wo. KoTTMEYER 


No doubt Lutheran schoolteachers 
who frequently have several grades to 
teach, or even an entire elementary 
school, speculate from time to time 
on the comforts of teaching a homo- 
geneous group at one grade level. 
But any sensible public school teacher 
of 8A or 6B in a large school will 
assure you that you are wasting your 
time feeling sorry for yourself. As a 
matter of fact, there are some fairly 
substantial reasons why you can do 
a better teaching job and deliver a 
better-equipped educational product 
from a one- or two-teacher school 
than you can from a large graded 
school with many teachers. 

Reading is still the most basic and 
flexible “must” of all the learning 
tools a pupil can acquire in American 
textbook schools. More than any 
other single factor, his success or 
failure with that cluster of complex 
skills conditions his attitude toward 
learning and toward schools. It is 
therefore not surprising that the re- 
search information and the literature 
in the field of reading instruction ex- 
ceed in volume that of any other in- 
structional field. Out of this mass of 
material and data emerges one simple, 
fundamental principle which controls 
the effectiveness of our teaching of 
reading: If you give a child, regard- 
less of his age or grade placement, 
reading instruction and reading ma- 
terial at the level at which he really 
is, his reading skills grow; if you fail 
to do so, they will not. 

Now, we have long been aware of 
the major factors which control a 


child’s success or failure at the most 
critical of all of the stages of growth 
in acquiring reading skills—the period 
of his initial schoolroom contact with 
the reading process. We know that 
among these factors are his mental 
age, his experience background, his 
oral language development, his previ- 
ous contacts with printed language, 
and his physical and sensory con- 
dition. We know also that in an 
average community, with average 
teaching, with one year of kinder- 
garten experience, with a minimum 
chronological age of seventy-two 
months, approximately one out of 
every three children will not master 
what the planners of basal reading 
series have designated as “first grade” 
skills at the end of a school year of 
instruction. 

We all know also that in the not 
too distant past we were often in- 
structed to proceed on the apparently 
reasonable notion that those children 
who did not perform satisfactorily at 
the end of a year of school instruction 
would be required to repeat the 
schedule of activities during the next 
school year. Now it is readily ap- 
parent that we can have a “graded” 
school system only if we subscribe to 
this principle and practice what we 
preach — that is, religiously flunk 
every child who does not meet pre- 
determined “grade-standards.” No 
one who wishes to continue teaching 
school dares do this, of course. There 
are other reasons why the practice has 
not been followed. 

Personal opinions on this critical 
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problem of promotional policy are no 
longer of much general significance. 
Whether you like it or not, the com- 
mon practice of American schools is 
to promote chronologically or socially, 
and you cannot successfully compete 
against it. The fact of real signifi- 
cance involved in the matter is that 
when we adopt social promotion prac- 
tices, we are, in effect, abandoning the 
graded school system. Social promo- 
tion can be vigorously defended, but 
it posits a responsibility which edu- 
cators have not consistently shoul- 
dered — that of adjusting instruction 
and learning material to the individual 
differences of learners without regard 
for their grade-level placement. 

And so the “second-grade” teacher 
inevitably deals with some children 
who are still in need of reading- 
readiness activities and with others 
who already read at the “third” grade 
level. Unless instruction and material 
are adapted to these varying abilities 
of children, the fundamental principle 
previously referred to is violated — 
and no growth occurs for the laggards. 
The able pupils, on the other hand, 
profit from continued exposure to 
books and make more than expected 
progress. Thus by the end of the 
eighth grade it is not surprising that 
a group of children of approximately 

the same chronological age show a 
range of reading ability from the 
third to the twelfth-grade levels as 
measured by standardized silent read- 
ing tests. The large city classroom 
and the one-room rural school today 
show almost the same range of read- 
ing ability among pupils. The only 
real differences lie in the irrelevant 
physical measurements of the pupils 
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— and the traditional superstition that 
homogeneity and better teaching op- 
portunities are to be found when chil- 
dren are about the same age. 

The able teacher who continues to 
guide the growth of reading skills of 
children over a period of years has 
a great advantage over a group of 
teachers who must share this respon- 
sibility. Let us remind ourselves that 
the materials of reading instruction 
are not, in themselves, educational 
objectives, nor does exposure to such 
materials constitute growth and 
achievement on the part of children. 
What we must develop in children is 
a body of intangible, invisible skills. 
The reading material and the teacher’s 
teaching provide the opportunity to 
develop these skills, by which the 
child stands or falls in learning from 
books. The modern reading-skill pro- 
gram of basal series, instead of pre- 
ceding actual reading activity, is 
judiciously distributed over the entire 
primary grade period. Educational 
fashion in reading texts today decrees 
that the skills program must not ap- 
pear in the books the children use. 

It is therefore described and dis- 
cussed in the teachers’ manuals which 
accompany the basal series. It is, in- 
cidentally, a sad fact that this source 
of the most practical and helpful sug- 
gestions for the development of read- 
ing skills is so commonly ignored by 
teachers. Now it is again apparent 
that if a teacher familiarizes himself 
with only that segment of the skills 
program which is allocated to his 
particular grade, he will be handi- 
capped in guiding the growth of chil- 
dren below and above that level in 
ability. It will also be expected that 
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the dovetailing of teaching efforts 
among a half dozen teachers will be 
difficult to achieve. As a result, the 
growth pattern in reading skills can 
readily be disrupted by movement of 
children from teacher to teacher. On 
the other hand, the teacher who has 
the opportunity to guide skill de- 
velopment and to pace activities for 
children over a period of years will 
be at considerable advantage. Famili- 
arity with the idiosyncrasies and han- 
dicaps of individual children is at- 
tained only after observation over a 
period of time. Teachers who turn 
over a group of children at regular 
intervals to other teachers lose much 
of their potential to help children as 
individuals. 

Learning problems are essentially 
similar, no matter what the particular 
circumstances may be. Certainly our 
reading instruction can be consider- 
ably improved if we faithfully adhere 


in practice to certain basic proposi- 
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tions which we have often neglected 
in spite of our lip service: 

That certain well-known factors 
control initial success or failure in 
learning to read and that we act 


wisely when we try to measure them — 


in children and govern our beginning 
reading programs accordingly; 


That when we move children by | 


groups and predetermine their aca- 
demic activities in terms of grade- 
level performance, we violate the 
basic learning premise; 

That learners who are provided 
with materials and instruction at the 
level at which they actually are will 
improve and that those who are not 
won't; 

That ability to derive meanings 
from printed symbols is made possible 
by the mastery of certain fundamental 
skills and that it is the teacher’s 
responsibility to be precisely aware 
of what these skills are and to guide 
all pupils in acquiring them. 


Wuy BE Borep or Borne? — Teaching involves repetition, and repetition 
may lead to boredom. Robert Tyson makes a few suggestions to teachers to 


keep them from being bored or boring. 


1. Remember that teaching is dramatic in nature. Keep it dramatic. You 
are an actor in the educational production. 

2. Develop an enthusiasm for your lesson. The material may be old, but 
you can at least use enthusiastic expression in presenting it. This expression 
will prove invigorating to both students and teacher. 

3. Try to discover which approaches to the lesson interest your students. 

4. Start off the lesson with an arresting statement that will arouse the 
students from their “Why bother us?” mood. 

5. Get the students to argue about the material you present. Don’t lead 
them to assume that they must accept the version presented by the teacher 
without thinking or getting excited about it. 

6. Try to find some new illustrations to take the place of the old ones you 


have used for years. 


7, Give your teaching a timely touch. Does a day go by, is a newspaper 
printed, without some hint as to how a topic can be brought straight home to 


the students’ interests? 


8. Stop for ten minutes every Saturday morning and ask yourself, “How 
could I have been more interested or interesting?” Jot down some notes to 
guide you during the next week. — Robert Tyson, “Occupational Hazards of 
Teaching,” Journal of Education, December, 1950. Page 256. 


Opaque Projector Projects 


Emit G, HoLTzEN AND WILLIAM P, AHLBRAND 


Educators have not been slow in 
recognizing the value and tremendous 
possibilities of audio-visual aids for 
effective classroom use. Boards of 
Education have been unusually will- 
ing to provide the funds for sound 
projectors, filmstrip and slide projec- 
tors, opaque projectors, tape or wire 
recorders, record players, radios, and 
even television sets. The all-out 
audio-visual era seems to have arrived 
rather suddenly, although everyone 
knew that is was coming. It is not 
surprising to note that audio-visual 
equipment manufacturers, producers, 
curriculum writers, and teachers are 
admittedly in the experimental stage. 

Teachers have a rather wide choice 
of mechanical devices for building an 
effective audio-visual program. After 
a bit of experimentation with many 
machines, it is but logical that two 
or three favorite modes of approach 
are selected. The opaque projector 
approach may merit a closer investi- 
gation. 

Opaque projection came into a 
highly competitive field with a num- 
ber of handicaps that may have dis- 
couraged the popular adoption of this 
machine. It is heavy, bulky, and ex- 
pensive. It does require more work 
and initiative on the part of the 
_ teacher. Some machines were awk- 
ward to handle and lacked a number 
of devices now available. The size 
limitation of materials that could 
be projected was probably the most 
severe handicap for the opaque pro- 
jector. 
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The opaque projector of today 
offers a tremendous challenge. Ma- 
terials as large as ten inches by ten 
inches can be shown. Single items or 
strips of materials can now be run 
through the machine on a roller de- 
vice. The glaring of lights for each 
new projection is also eliminated by 
the roller device. The classroom 
teacher has a limitless opportunity 
to develop his own personal approach 
in visualizing areas of the curriculum. 

Immanuel School in Milwaukee has 
had a large-size opaque projector for 
one year. We have been asked to give 
a report on our first year of exper- 
imentation. During this short period 
the machine was used in the school, 
Sunday school, young people’s society, 
men’s club, board of education, voter’s 
assembly, an open house, a circuit 
meeting, and a District teachers’ con- 
vention. 

Some of the opaque projector teach- 
ing units were mounted on 11” by 11” 
tagboard, which was cut to size for 
us by a printer. Other units were 
mounted on rolls of heavy wrapping 
paper. Obviously, the tagboard units 
allow for more flexibility in making 
changes. The units mounted on rolls 
were easier to handle in a_pre- 
sentation. 

For printed comments and titles we 
used the primary typewriter to good 
advantage. The tape recorder was 
used in conjunction with a number 
of units. A brief description of a num- 
ber of homemade units follows. 

Gems from the Old Testament is 
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a roll reviewing 23 well-known Bible 
gems. Each mount consists of a pic- 
ture, a question which can be an- 
swered with a Bible verse, the loca- 
tion reference, and a fitting hymn 
stanza. For example, the mount that 
has the picture of Joshua and the 
Israelites crossing the Jordan has the 
question: What promise did Joshua 
make to God and Israel? The location 
reference, Joshua 24:15, is followed 
by a hymn stanza printed out. After 
some preparation, Gems from the Old 
Testament was used in conjunction 
with a tape recorder. In making the 
recording, the teacher asked the ques- 
tion, individual pupils gave the loca- 
tion reference and quoted the Bible 
verse, and the entire class sang the 
appropriate hymn stanza with piano 
accompaniment. For reviewing these 
Bible verses without the opaque pro- 
jector, the roll was simply tacked to 
the blackboard. 

A national magazine printed the 
“Story of Wisconsin” together with 
many colored illustrations. Mounted 
on two rolls, our school has a val- 
uable teaching aid ready for use. The 
history of our local church was made 
available for projection by using the 
anniversary booklets. For the sake of 
completeness and continuity, every 
page was used, even if it had no 
pictures. The blueprints of our pro- 
posed building project have been 
shown effectively to interested groups. 

The Senior Bible Class endeavored 
to illustrate the Book of Proverbs. 
Individual members selected verses 
from Proverbs and then made an at- 
tempt to find suitable illustrations 
from magazines, newspapers, or any 
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source available. Over one hundred 
mounted illustrations, some original 
and hand-painted, were prepared. 
The individual who prepared the 
illustration explained its relationship 
to a proverb on a tape recording. 

Nature study affords many op- 
portunities for opaque projection. 
A series of studies has been pre- 
pared in this subject. Beautifully 
colored illustrations are available 
from many sources. 


A unit in preparation deals with 
Messianic prophecies and their fulfill- 
ment. Another unit demonstrates the 
use of center references in the Bible. 
Pages from a large-type Bible were 
used for each illustration. An entire 
conference lecture on Bringing Chil- 
dren to the Bible was prepared on 
rolls for opaque projection. 

A full page of Bible Stories in Pic- 
tures * can be shown on a large ma- 
chine. The roller device makes for 
a convenient showing without mount- 
ing. There is no dearth of material 
for profitable opaque projection. 

Our progress in opaque projection 
was hindered considerably by the lack 
of a definite place for a quick, con- 
venient setup. The tables used for 
other projectors were not high enough 
for the opaque. The classrooms are 
not equipped with blackout shades. 
Our portable screen was not large 
enough to be ideal. The setup in the 
auditorium, where we have a large 
screen, required removal of a basket- 
ball backboard. Some day we hope 
to have an ideal visual-aids room, but 
in the meantime, a new temporary 


* W. F. Beck, Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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arrangement has solved most of our 
problems. A large ten-by-ten screen 
is now hung in the back of the audi- 
torium. One of the teachers designed 
a table that holds all of our visual 
equipment, including storage space 
for filmstrips. All of the machines on 
this table are ready for action. The 
teacher simply moves the table to the 
correct distance from the screen. 
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With the setup problem solved, we 
do expect our opaque projector to be 
used more extensively, more fre- 
quently, and on all grade levels. We 
have just begun to explore its possi- 
bilities in a limited number of areas. 
Every school subject offers opportun- 
ities for its use. It is a visual aid that 
has a personal touch for both teacher 
and pupil. 


ATHEIST PROTESTS CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS IN SCHOOLS. — A formal protest 
against staging Christmas pageants in New York state public schools is being 
made to the state education department by Arthur G. Cromwell, retired archi- 
tect of Pultneyville, after witnessing the pageants given in Newark and 
Williamson. Mr. Cromwell, an avowed atheist who says, “Reason is my god,” 
contends that religious pageants are “bootlegging religion into the schools 
under the guise of the Christmas spirit” and infringing on the constitutional 
provisions for the separation of church and state. He insists that to use tax 
money even in small amounts to buy materials for religious programs or cos- 
tumes is definitely a misappropriation of tax funds for religious purposes. 
Mr. Cromwell is the father of Mrs. Vashti McCollum of Champaign, IIl., who 
successfully protested against weekday classes in religion.— The Christian 


Century, January 10, 1951. 


ADVOCATE OF PaRisH SCHOOL. — Another advocate of the parochial schools 
has come up. This time from the ranks of the Episcopalian Church. The 
advocate is Dr. James A. Pike, chaplain at Columbia University. Says the 
Doctor that the parochial schools may be the “last ditch” solution to the 
knotty problem of adequate religious training for our young people. Speaking 
at an Episcopalian conference of laymen near Hartford, Conn., Dr. Pike in- 
formed his hearers that young people on entering college these days come with 
“a nursery-school rating” in religion but with a high school rating in secular 
subjects. He believes that the parochial school will have to be the answer if 
our young people are to be prepared religiously for the times. We hope many 
more will come to that conclusion and do it soon.—The Northwestern 


Lutheran, December 31, 1950. 


Mission Worx aT Home. — At a meeting of District of Columbia Baptists, 
President Frank B. Burress urged his fellow churchmen to concentrate their 
evangelistic efforts on the city of Washington, where it is reported that less than 
half the population has any religious affiliation. “I believe,” he said, “that the 
hour has struck for us definitely to concentrate on the field at home, our own 
Jerusalem. As I see it, the difference between one of our faithful missionaries’ 
winning a soul to Christ in India or China and our winning one here at home in 
Washington is the distance, romance, and expense. I believe if the apostle Paul 
were to have lived in our times, he would have concentrated his effort on Wash- 
ington, just as he did on Rome in his own time, because of its position, leader- 
ship, and influence in world affairs.” — The Lutheran Standard, December 23, 
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Our Totsuka Kindergarten 


RicHarp MEYER 


Our kindergarten was opened on 
September 9, 1950, in the newly pur- 
chased and repaired building in Tot- 
suka, Japan, with sixty-one children 
and sixty-five adults present. All Gov- 
ernment standards have been met, 
and the kindergarten is officially re- 
gistered. 

TEACHERS 

We have three splendid teachers. 
All have licenses, either permanent or 
temporary ones, recognized by the 
provincial authorities. All have special 
talents which complement each other 
beautifully. We feel that we have a 
good team in these three. All have 
been connected with our church a 
comparatively long time. One has 
been baptized, and the other two will 
be in a few weeks. Previously they 
have served the church faithfully in 
unofficial capacities without any pay. 

Mr. Imanari is in his early twenties, 
a graduate of a technical college. He 
worked as a desk clerk at the Dai Iti 
Hotel, where he became one of the 
first contacts of Pastor Danker and a 
member of the very first Bible class of 
our Church in Japan. Later he con- 
sented to assist the writer by inter- 
preting for him when organized serv- 
ices were begun in Kugenuma in 
October, 1949. He was baptized there 
in January, 1950. Besides interpreting 
for the morning Bible class and serv- 
ice in Kugenuma, Mr. Imanari is the 
guiding force and main teacher of the 
Sunday school in our Yokohama resi- 
dence on Sunday afternoons. An out- 
growth of this has been a Bible class 
conducted by him on Sunday eve- 


nings in the Egolf home. The writer 
has tried to give him special training, 
meeting with him one afternoon a 
week to discuss the Sunday sermon 
and other subjects, supplying him 
with books (he handles English suf- 
ficiently well). Now he and the other 
two teachers have been made to un- 
derstand that they are expected to 
take an active and regular part in 
our Saturday seminary, which is being 
conducted in Totsuka by Pastors Dan- 
ker, Shibata, and Meyer. Mr. Imanari 
is a very personable man with an un- 
canny ability to charm children. Al- 
ready he “complains” that the children 
even tag along when he goes to the 
bathroom, and the older children of 
the neighborhood are constantly at 
his door. He will undoubtedly make 
an excellent pastor when we are able 
to give him the proper training. We 
consider his work in the kindergarten 
as a step toward this goal. Thus he 
is able to give his full attention and 
efforts to his church work and his 
training, and yet he will be largely 
supported, as he has been from the 
very beginning, by the Japanese them- 
selves. His salary at present is Y 8,000 
a month (about $11.50), of which 
Y 4,000 is supplied by the kinder- 
garten and Y 4,000 by the mission for 
his other work. He has been given a 
room in the Totsuka building, where 
he is able to live. He also serves as 
the treasurer for the kindergarten. 
Mrs. Ota, a middle-aged housewife, 
supplies the greater part of educa- 
tional know-how for the kindergarten. 
She has many years’ experience in the 
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primary schools of this area and has 
an excellent reputation as a teacher. 
She has a permanent license. Although 
coming from Ofuna, in the neighbor- 
hood of Totsuka, she has been amaz- 
ingly faithful in attending every Bible 
class and service which we have had 
in Totsuka since she first came into 
contact with us about a year ago. 
She has been the mainstay of our 
Sunday school teaching staff in Tot- 
suka, and she was also instrumental 
in arranging the Bible class at Ofuna. 
I feel that she is a fine Christian 
woman, deeply sincere. She has 
studied all the material we have been 
able to supply her in Japanese (she 
knows very little English). She will 
be baptized with our first Baptism 
class at Totsuka in a few weeks (No- 
vember 19, 1950). Mrs. Ota is a very 
reliable, calm, and energetic person. 
I'm mighty glad we have her. 

Mrs. Hasegawa is the mother of 
“Johnny” Hasegawa, who has worked 
with and for our missionaries since 
1948 and began the Sunday school in 
Totsuka, from which our work has 
developed. She is also the daughter 
of the head of the Farmer’s Co-op, 
from whom we were able to buy the 
building in Totsuka so reasonably. 
Perhaps her main contribution is her 
vast number of contacts. For example, 
she was able to get complete play- 
ground equipment (swings, slides, 
and sandbox) for us without any cost 
through some Yokohama City Play- 
ground Commission. She usually rep- 
resents the kindergarten among the 
mothers in Totsuka. She will be the 
main organizer of our mothers’ club. 
She has also had experience along 
these lines because she previously 
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helped run a nursery school in Yoko- 
hama for a Woman’s Club. She has 
been a Sunday school teacher in the 
Totsuka Sunday school for the past 
year. She also will be baptized soon. 
The two women teachers receive 
Y 4,000 monthly. 

I should also mention Miss Kitai, 
who is not a paid teacher of the 
kindergarten, but who has been help- 
ing of her own accord without any 
remuneration. She is a young woman 
who has been teaching Sunday school 
for us, and when we began the kinder- 
garten, she just wanted to help wher- 
ever she could, with the result that 
she is there every day. Although no 
promises were made her, we intend 
to offer her Y 2,000 a month if the in- 
come of the school permits. 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 


Although we began in September, 
which is the middle of the school year 
in Japan, and most children were 
already enrolled in a school, we still 
were able to begin with an enrollment 
of 56 children, and the number by 
the end of the month was 63. We 
consider this an ideal number with 
which to begin. It permits us to carry 
out our program according to our 
plan, without overtaxing our facilities 
and abilities. The attendance for the 
month of September seemed amazing 
to me—93.8 per cent. Classes last 
until noon on Wednesday and Satur- 
day, but until two o’clock on the other 
four days. Children bring their lunch. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
The kindergarten is a Christian 
agency; there is no doubt about this 
fact in the minds of anyone in Tot- 
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suka. I had imagined that this point 
might not be very clear to the parents 
and therefore in a simple address 
during the opening sessions I em- 
phasized it. After my address, how- 
ever, the teachers were introduced 
one by one, and each teacher said a 
few words, stressing that their main 
purpose was to teach “about Jesus,” 
or “Bible stories,” or “how to pray,” 
or “to sing about Jesus,” etc. This 
made me particularly happy. On the 
little pink and blue apron which each 
child receives there is a little white 
cross, so that before and after every 
session we have five dozen walking 
advertisements going through Tot- 
suka. The teachers have hung some 
very appropriate Christian pictures in 
the rooms, thus imparting a Christian 
atmosphere to the rooms. I also no- 
ticed that the first samples of their 
handiwork, hanging on the walls, were 
pictures of churches which they had 
drawn. Mr. Imanari has the main 
responsibility for the formal teaching 
of religion. He conducts the opening 
devotions each morning and teaches 
the Bible stories. At present we are 
following the policy of presenting a 
new story every other day, with a 
review on the alternate days. 


FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 

The building is ideal for a kinder- 
garten. We use the two large rooms 
downstairs. Certainly no other kinder- 
garten which I have seen in Japan 
can come anywhere near ours. Addi- 
tional lavatories were installed to 
maintain sanitary standards. We are 
just a little short on playground space, 
but so far haven’t noticed it. The 
teachers seem to have all necessary 
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teaching equipment. We have a small 
organ (donated by a member of Tot- 
suka) besides the church organ (also 
donated by a Totsuka member). An- 
other person donated a phonograph, 
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and a young man built a radio which _ 
works very well (the Government — 


radio broadcasts a special program for 
kindergartens ). 
which may be raised and, when joined 
together, used for ping-pong by the 
young people. We have given them 
all the available religious materials, 
including those recently sent by the 
Mission Board. 


HOME CONTACTS 


We realize the greatest test of the 
kindergarten will be its ability to aid 
us in reaching the homes of the chil- 
dren. As yet I know of no example 
of a parent who has come to our serv- 
ices or Bible classes as a result of the 
child’s enrollment in our kinder- 
garten, but I am sure that such at- 
tendance will come. One thing that 
encourages us is the fact that the 
parents attend with their children 
much more than in America. I have 
mentioned that on the opening day 
there were more adults than children 
present. But each time I visited I 
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found ten or twelve mothers, grand- | 
mothers, and even one old grand-— 


father, carefully observing every de- 
tail of the stories. Certainly this will 
have its effect. We also have begun 
plans for a mothers’ club, and the 
teachers have already made plans for 
a program to be presented by the 
children at the first meeting. The chil- 
dren are given handiwork which they 
will carry home. The teachers have 
established the rule that each child’s 
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home will be visited at least three 
times each year. We also have made 
arrangements for a local doctor to 
examine all the children, and we be- 
lieve that this will open opportunities 
for closer contacts with the home 
(perhaps through the work of the two 
single missionary nurses). There will 
also be handwork with Christian 
teaching which the children will take 
home from time to time. And, of 
course, they will repeat the songs and 
stories at home. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


In order to get the kindergarten 
started, it was necessary to advance 
the sum of Y 30,000 (about $85.00), 
but this will be repaid (in fact, one 
fourth already has been received). 
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It is expected, however, that the 
kindergarten will be able not only to 
be self-sufficient, but also help to 
defray the cost of the building. We 
think we can do this and still keep 
the enrollment fee considerably lower 
than that of other kindergartens, while 
at the same time maintaining the 
highest standards. Our monthly fee is 
Y 380 (slightly over a dollar), com- 
pared with the normal fee of Y500 
or ¥ 750. 

We are satisfied that the mission 
has acted wisely in launching this 
kindergarten. We feel that it will 
develop into a valuable mission 
agency. We are confident that it will 
be an institution which will glorify 
our Savior and reflect credit on our 


Church. 


Bus IssuE in PENNSYLVANIA. — Acording to the Pittsburgh Catholic, official 


organ of the local Roman Catholic diocese, a bill to provide bus transportation 
for children attending parochial schools is to be introduced at the coming session 
of the Pennsylvania general assembly, which opens in January. The paper says 
the bill will be sponsored by the Joint Veterans Council, with which are affiliated 
the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Amvets, the Jewish 
War Veterans, the Catholic War Veterans and other groups. In a state as 
highly charged with partisan politics as is Pennsylvania, the issue can be 
expected to produce repercussions of the first magnitude. At present parochial 
pupils are in most cases barred from public school busses, though in some 
school districts they are permitted to use them. 
The Christian Century, November 8, 1950 


Issue Is CLEAR. — Two of those Baptist evangelists in Quebec who were 
arrested for street preaching in Val d’Or finished their jail term, preached 
again the next day, and were promptly rearrested and jailed. Said Recorder 
Baillargeon: “You are in a free town, and freedom is given to everyone. But 
to have your freedom you have to obey the laws of the town. . . . Your act 
looks like contempt of court. . . . You were not arrested because you are 
preaching. You have a right to preach, even a duty to preach. You preach 
over the radio here and in your church and nobody bothers you. I want you 
to understand that you are not being persecuted. If you think you are being 
persecuted by enforcement of the municipal traffic by-law, it is your right, 
and it is your duty to attack it in higher courts than this.” 

The Lutheran Standard, November 4, 1950 


The Weekly Envelope System in the Parish School 


Erwin W. 


The system of encouraging weekly 
contributions among the pupils of our 
schools through the use of envelopes 
is not an’endeavor of recent origin. It 
has been employed successfully in 
various places for some time. In 
recent years, however, a more general 
interest in this method of getting 
regular contributions has been noted. 
This is perhaps due to the complexity 
of our times. Teaching in our schools 
has without a doubt become more of 
a challenge in the last decade, and to 
meet their increased obligations 
teachers have looked for new activities 
to help them lead their pupils to make 
more adequate applications of the 
Christian principles which they are 
learning. 

WHY WE EMPLOY THE WEEKLY 

SYSTEM OF ENVELOPES 

When St. Paul wrote by inspiration 
of God to the Corinthians: “Upon the 
first day of the week let every one of 
you lay by him in store as God hath 
prospered him” (1 Cor. 16:2), the 
most effective method of Christian 
giving was encouraged. God wants 
us not only to receive spiritual support 
for ourselves, but also to give regu- 
lar support to Him and His Church. 

By the time our pupils have reached 
the age of confirmation, they have re- 
ceived concentrated and consecrated 
training in the chief parts of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Our congregations also 
expect them to have acquired the 
habit of regular giving, because as 
communicant members of the church 
they have also been invited to par- 
ticipate in this duty and privilege of 
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supporting the local congregation and 
the church at large. Many congre- 
gations issue a packet of envelopes to 
each communicant, but have all newly 
confirmed been properly trained and 
instructed in the purpose and intelli- 
gent use of them? True, many of our 
pupils have attended Sunday school 
and church faithfully Sunday by 
Sunday during their pre-confirmation 
days and have regularly deposited 
their coins in the collection plate. 
They have likewise seen their parents 
and friends deposit envelopes in the 
offering box intended for those gifts. 
Many Sunday schools even employ 
the use of weekly envelopes and issue 
each pupil a set at the beginning of 
the year, following a system similar 
to that of the local congregation. 
There is no question that our pupils 
have been exposed to giving, but have 
they contracted the habit? 

Where is there a better place to 
deal with this matter in a most ef- 
fective way than right in the class- 
room? This thought was considered 
for some time by the faculty of Saint 
John-Immanuel Lutheran School of 
Detroit. Since the school would be 
expected to participate in collections 
sponsored by civic and church or- 
ganizations from time to time through- 
out the year, it was suggested that 
perhaps it would be worth while to 
promote a collection program on a 
weekly basis and also include con- 
tributions to such institutions and 
endeavors as might otherwise not 
benefit. It was also felt that a system 
of this type would eliminate the need 
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for spasmodic promotions and keep 
the various projects before the eyes 
of the pupils constantly. These 
reasons, together with the primary 
objective of instilling in our pupils the 
habit of regularly laying aside a por- 
tion of their gifts for the Lord’s work, 
led the members of the faculty to give 
this system a fair trial, especially also 
since past school collections had been 
somewhat discouraging. 


HOW THE SYSTEM FUNCTIONS 
IN OUR SCHOOL 
Encouraged by resolution of the 
congregation to inaugurate such a 
plan, we took steps to begin early in 
September of 1946. A detailed letter 
explaining the purpose of the weekly 
envelope system and inviting their 
co-operation and support was pre- 
pared and sent to all parents. It was 
noted that each child would be as- 
signed a number at the beginning of 
the year so that all contributions could 
remain confidential when _ reports 
would be issued. It was further men- 
tioned that these financial reports 
would be posted on the school bul- 
letin board from time to time and 
that complete reports listing all dis- 
bursements would be sent to each 
home at the close of each term. 
Special envelopes were printed and 
issued by each teacher. These en- 
velopes were not prepared specifically 
for each child, but the number was 
added to each. In the primary grades 
this was done by the teacher. All en- 
velopes were given out on Monday, 
and the collection was to be termi- 
nated on Friday of that week. 
Although the new endeavor seemed 
to bring an enthusiastic response 
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during the first few weeks, the 
faculty was conservative in estimat- 
ing receipts for the year. In drawing 
up a budget, therefore, the faculty, 
together with the Board of Educa- 
tion, anticipated contributions of $10 
a week, or approximately $350 a year. 
During that year the various projects 
included in the budget received con- 
tributions varying from $15 to $65. 
The following institutions, endeavors, 
and projects were stressed during 
that first year: Lutheran Hour; 
Adopting a European Family; Lu- 
theran Institute for the Deaf; Infan- 
tile Paralysis; American Junior Red 
Cross; Children’s Friend Society, Bay 
City; Bethesda Home, Watertown, 
Wis.; Negro Mission in North Amer- 
ica; Foreign Missions; Detroit Lu- 
theran High School; Radio Station 
KFUO; Trinity Mission, Warren, 
Ohio; Centennial Thankoffering; 
Contribution to Local Congregation. 

In subsequent budgets other causes 
were included, such as the Com- 
munity Chest, the School Library, the 
Ann Arbor Chapel, “Building for 
Tomorrow,” the Church Extension 
Society, and the Old Folks’ Home. 

The receipts throughout the year 
were most gratifying. Although there 
was some leveling off in the contribu- 
tions during the year, the potential 
amount of the gifts had been under- 
estimated. A total of $439.65 was 
contributed during that first year. 
With an enrollment of 125, the in- 
dividual average was $3.50 and ap- 
proximately $13.30 a week for the 
school. Several pupils averaged 50 
cents a week, while others averaged 
far less, but even families in need 
contributed frequently. How much 
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of the $3.50 average per pupil would 
have been spent on luxuries, yes, per- 
haps even on questionable pleasures, 
cannot be estimated, but it is evident 
that through the humble efforts of 
these pupils the endeavors in the 
budget were materially assisted. 

An efficient manner of handling the 
receipts with a minimum of time and 
effort loomed as a bigger problem 
than it actually was. One of the 
teachers was delegated to be financial 
secretary. All funds were kept apart 
from the congregational treasury, 
although disbursements were fre- 
quently made through the treasurer. 
Two pupils from the 7th and 8th 
grades were appointed to handle the 
funds each week. Their job was to 
open each envelope, count and record 
the contributions correctly, keep the 
funds from each room in a separate 
envelope, and turn this material over 
to the financial secretary before the 
close of school on Friday. With very 
few exceptions these items checked 
accurately throughout the year. 

The amount of time required of the 
financial secretary to enter the con- 
tributions in the permanent record 
for each grade, and the total for the 
school, as well as the wrapping of 
coins, averaged about forty-five min- 
utes a week. As soon as sufficient 
funds had been received, they were 
disbursed to the various institutions 
and endeavors as these were being 
promoted. Letters addressed to the 
recipients, explaining the accompany- 
ing gift, usually brought enthusiastic 
responses and kind words of en- 
couragement to the pupils. These 
letters were mounted on the school 
bulletin board for a period of time. 
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Particularly interesting were the let- 
ters of gratitude received from the 
family in Germany. (We are regu- 
larly sending boxes of foodstuffs to 
this same family for the fifth year.) 

Since its inception in 1946 the 
“Weekly Envelope” has been used in 
our school each year. Several altera- 
tions and improvements have been 
made, although the basic principle 
and objectives remain unchanged. 
In the school year of 1949 to 1950 
the budget was drawn up jointly by 
faculty and pupils. This brought 
about a closer interest and participa- 
tion by the pupils, as shown in the 
total receipts for the year: $579. Our 
enrollment stood at 128. 

In the present year, 1950—1951, we 
designated a certain portion of the 
budget to be met each month. We 
are striving to make our program 
more specific by concentrating our 
attention and efforts on a given cause 
during that month. This enables the 
teachers and pupils to devote special 
study and develop projects in con- 
junction with the institutions and 
agencies which are being promoted. 
Thus far we have noticed that this 
modification of the plan has resulted 
in a more intelligent support and pro- 
motion of the plan by both pupils and 
teachers. Our present budget has 
been set at $555. 


EVALUATIONS OF THE SYSTEM 

The results of these weekly col- 
lections have made a favorable im- 
pression upon the members of the 
congregations. They have noticed the 
remarkable achievements of the 
pupils over against the disappointing 
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participation of some adult members. 
We of the St. John-Immanuel School 
are “sold” on the system of weekly 
envelopes. It has worked favorably 
thus far, and from all indications it 
has developed correct habits in giving 
which no hours of teaching in any 
form could have accomplished. 
Pupils who entered our school dur- 
ing the first year that the system was 
used have already acquired a regular 
habit of giving, which it is hoped 
will carry over into later life. The 
weekly envelope is a constant re- 
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minder to all pupils of their obliga- 
tions to their Savior and His kingdom. 
It also illustrates to them that there 
is still more than a sufficient amount 
left for temporal things after giving 
a portion to the Lord. 

We of St. John-Immanuel School 
realize that our system has by no 
means exhausted its possibilities nor 
the ingenuities which might be ap- 
plied to it, but even with the humble 
efforts which we have employed the 
results have far exceeded our ex- 
pectations. 


BrsLE READING IN PusBLic SCHOOLS UPHELD. — New Jersey’s 47-year-old law 
requiring the daily reading of at least five verses of the Old Testament in 
the public schools of the state was sustained last week by the state supreme 
court. Action to invalidate the law had been brought by persons affiliated 
with the United Secularists of America, appealing as New Jersey taxpayers. 
The suit also questioned the constitutionality of recital of the Lord’s Prayer, 
which frequently follows the Bible reading in the schools but is not compulsory. 
The law permits any child, upon his parents’ request, to be absent from classes 
or assemblies during the readings, which are presented without interpretation. 
The supreme court supported the superior court’s findings that the readings 
do not tend to force students to hear sectarian teachings, holding that the 
readings are religious, not sectarian. — The Christian Century, November 8, 1950. 


Lorp’s Day SociETY ON THE ALERT. — One of the organizations most active 
in defending Sunday from encroachments by commercial entertainments is 
the Lord’s Day Observance Society. H. H. Martin, its secretary (now cele- 
brating 25 years as guardian of the Sabbath), is on the alert against Sunday 
boxing contests, dog races and theater and music hall performances. He annoys 
the press by bringing to light ancient laws which prescribe keeping the Sabbath 
as H. H. Martin thinks it should be kept. But his organization is generously 
supported by the older type of churchmen. Here is a list of the names Mr. Mar- 
tin has been called by his opponents: bigot, blue-nose, busybody, crank, 
dictator, Dismal Jimmy, fanatic, Grundy, Judas, killjoy, meddlesome, mugwump, 
Nosey Parker, prude, puritan, Sabbatarian, snooper, Stiggins, twerp, tyrant, 
wowser. — The Christian Century, November 8, 1950. 


Unvett SCALE MopDEL oF SOLOMON’s TEMPLE. — An exact scale model of 
the temple of King Solomon, representing four and a half years’ work by 
Prof. Paul Lester Garber of Agnes Scott College, Decatur [Alabama], was 
recently unveiled. William F. Albright, professor of Semitics at Johns Hopkins 
University, says it is a “much closer approach to the original Solomonic temple 


than any model or drawing yet made.’ 


Nelson Glueck of Jerusalem is quoted 


as saying of the model: “I know of no such project which has been furthered 
with more scientific accuracy and research, and with more care and de- 
votion.” — The Christian Century, January 10, 1951. 
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Edited by Turo. G. Steizer and Hersert D. BRUENING 


So Ka — Sor wna: 


So far the so—fa syllables of the 
movable do system of solmization 
have not been superseded by a more 
effective means of reading vocal 
music, nor have they been sufficiently 
mastered and used for adequate re- 
sults. So what? Are we expected to 
wait for another system, to substi- 
tute or to take time to understand and 
teach? Procrastination results in so 
many more musical illiterates among 
our graduates. We were encouraged 
after two lessons by the remark: “Oh, 
is it that easy?” when insight dawned 
on a student of school music. A later 
visit brought out the truth that many 
have been under the impression that 
music cannot be read with ease. May 
we enlist your co-operation in solving 
this mystery? The public and private 
schools of the United States ought to 
teach each child how to read pitch 
and time from the accepted five- 
line staff. 

A Childs Garden of Song, Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
may well serve as the text in acquir- 
ing note-reading abilities. The songs 
are so easy to sing and are sufficiently 
representative of problems of pitch 
and time that adequate coverage is 
assured. 

The singing approach calls for 
many rote songs learned by rote. We 
have found no exception to this basic 
principle in the literature on this sub- 
ject in the last two decades. Through 


singing we adapt ourselves to musi- 
cal tonalities, time, and rhythm. By 
the introductory processes of sustain- 
ing a tone, moving a tone, matching 
a tone, and repeating a phrase, we 
train the beginner to become aware 
of music. As the ability to repeat 
rote songs increases, the desire to 
read grows. We need but to capi- 
talize on this urge to stimulate read- 
ing. And it is as easy as that. 

So —fa syllables do help in read- 
ing music. Turn to page 9 of C.G.S., 
“Dear Savior, Bless the Children.” 
The melody is the same as “From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” Sing the 
same melody, first phrase only, using 
the syllables: Do, mi, so, so, la, so, mi. 
Repeat until the syllables are known. 
Point to the staff on the board, or 
on the fingers of your left hand, as 
you sing the syllables. The associa- 
tion is rapidly made. By pointing to 
the first line of the treble staff, do 
will be sounded. Similarly, mi and so 
will be recalled. So, la, so, mi, can 
easily be added to this note-reading 
experience since the original melody 
contained these notes. Turning now 
to page 44, “The Morning Light with 
Rosy Light,” we find the same syl- 
lables, “Do, mi, mi, so, so, la, la, so.” 
By giving the learner the same op- 
portunity to read on the staff, we 
encourage reading by permitting 
success. Nor is this fragmentary ap- 
proach harmful. On the contrary, it 
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covers a complete musical idea and 
remains within the memory span of 
the beginner. Do, mi, so, the rest 
tones of any major scale, are the 
basis of all true adaptations to 
tonality. You may sound any tone 
at random and call it do. From that 
tone you may now sing “Do, mi, so” 
as you did in the two songs named. 
There is no gain in going to the 
active tones of the scale if the rest 
tones are not completely absorbed. 
Do, mi, so, must become a part of 
our musical stock in trade before we 
dare venture abroad upon the restless 
sea of ti, re, fa, la. 

Page 35 shows how we can intro- 
duce neighbors. “Dear Father in 
Heaven, Look Down from Above’: 
Do, mi, mi, re, mi, so, mi, re, do, re, 
mi, is learned as were the other songs; 
first the words, then the syllables. 
Again, the syllable pitch value is de- 
rived from the known rote song. Re 
is the only new syllable. If fa and 
la are desired, we may use page 22: 
“I Want to Live for Jesus And Please 
Him Ev'ry Day”: So, so, mi, fa, la, so, 
mi, So, fa, mi, re, do, re, and play 
around on the staff until fluency is 
attained. With this mastery of skills 
in hand, we may explore other songs 
in the key studied, do on the first 
line: pages 27, 32, 39, 49, etc. Soon 
the procedure may be reversed, syl- 
lables are sung first by reading, then 
the words are used. 

A mere trial of page 59, “Glory Be 
to Jesus,” Mi, mi, re, re, do, ti, will 
reveal the ease of gliding into another 
key. The tonal relationship remains 
constant. Soon we realize that do, 
mi, so, are found by ascending up- 
ward on the staff according to line- 
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line-line or space-space-space. This 
can easily be shown on the fingers of 
the hand: if do is on the second line, 
mi will be on the third, and so on 
the fourth. The same is true of spaces. 
La, so, will be related neighbors even 
as fa, mi, and ti, do, each relationship, 
however, growing out of known rote 
songs. 

We must be of further assistance in 
discovering how to find do. Con- 
sulting again A Child’s Garden of 
Song, we may readily demonstrate 
that the right-hand flat is fa, and the 
right-hand sharp is ti. From fa we 
may most readily descend thus: “Fa, 
mi, re, do,” and there is but one step 
up to do from ti. Letter names may 
be disregarded at this stage. There- 
fore, no sharp or flat indicates that 
do is in the third space (always 
counting upward) or on the first 
added line below the staff. 

To locate an upper do or a lower 
do when only one of them is known 
needs some drill. For children we 
may engage in playing “Ding, ding, 
ding, next door.” If do is on the first 
line, place one finger on that line and 
say “Ding, ding, ding, next door,” as 
you quickly touch the next three lines 
upward and the space “next door.” 
It works the same downward. If do 
is in the space above the treble staff, 
place your finger on that do and 
quickly touch the next three spaces 
downward and the line “next door,” 
and you have do on the second line. 
Then continue reading as before. 

The reverse of this is true also. If 
a song is known, do may be sounded, 
and other syllables as well, because 
of their acquired pitch values. The 
position of that syllable is known for 
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any key. Therefore that tone can be 
written on the staff by anyone who 
can sound do. Other syllables may 
as easily be expressed as notes on 
lines or spaces in relation to do. 
Again, it is as easy as that if we but 
try. Again, by taking the simple songs 
of children we can acquire marvelous 
skills of notation. Pitch may first be 
indicated by a mere straight line or 
dash in the space or on the line. After 
that we may concern ourselves about 
meter. 

As the rote song and the syllables 
are “mated” to the notes on the staff, 
we need another skill, to beat time. 
We tap by extending the index finger, 
folding the other three, and placing 
the thumb against the index finger. 
Then we beat time from the wrist 
to insure regularity. Do not use the 
whole arm, nor merely the index 
finger. Use the wrist for best results. 
By tapping under each quarter note, 
we soon realize that these notes repre- 
sent one beat or tap or count. By 
the use of page 48 we discover that 
the black notes take one tap, while 
the “white” notes take two. In the 
song on page 45 we discover that the 
notes with flags (eighths) are sung 
as we tap down and up, two notes on 
one tap, a rest takes one tap, and a 
dotted “white” note takes three taps. 
Also, it can be discovered that the 
heavy tap always falls on the note 
immediately behind the bar. All 
these things are interesting  dis- 
coveries, not laborious assignments. 
They are discovered from known rote 
songs, which now serve as an inter- 
esting means for note reading and 
writing. 

Very soon we are ready to write 
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known songs on a staff, pitch and 
time, according to syllable usage and 
taps. What a discovery! “Is it really 
as easy as that?” said the young man 
whose educators had overlooked 
these skills in their past dealings with 
him. 

The so-fa system is particularly ad- 
vantageous when it comes to acci- 
dentals. We defer their use in read- 
ing until the diatonic progressions are 
well in hand. Again, the songs con- 
taining the chromatic changes are 
sung by rote, words first, syllables 
later. Thus it is discovered by rote 
that the raised syllable takes on the 
sound of “i,” pronounced “ee,” as 
in so-fi-so, and the lowered syllable 
is changed to “e,” pronounced “ay,” 
as in so-le-so. The so-fi-so change 
may be found in songs on pages 9, 
46, 57, the mi-ri-mi on page 6, and 
a good test of general aptitude is 
found on pages 47 and 72 of C.G.S. 

Another advantage of the so-fa 
system lies in the fact that all modes 
are read like the major key. Find do 
according to the flat or sharp farthest 
to the right, sound do, tap the time, 
and start to sing. Sing slow enough 
that you may sound do at any time, 
but fast enough to maintain the 
rhythm. As a pattern song to find 
the minor mode we suggest page 6: 
La, do, la, so, la, do, ti, la, “Lord, 
Open Thou My Heart to Hear.” 

The matter of clefs needs little 
stress if the flats and sharps are 
properly regarded. It will be noted 
that even children will be able to 
read the piano score for the left hand 
in C.G.S., in position, or an octave 
higher. In mixed schools the older 
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children may well sing the harmonic 
accompaniment for the primary solo 
part. 
If we, finally, regard the transfer 
value of note reading and writing, we 
find added reason for such training. 
The valve instruments and the trom- 
bone are constructed on the prin- 
ciple of overtones of do. Each posi- 
tion enables the player to “lip” the 
do, mi, so, the lower so and lower 
do of the key indicated by do. Ex- 
ploration of other instruments will 
multiply these uses. 

We should like to add a personal 
word to the topic before us. We 
were thirty-five years old before the 
truth of these pages was clearly pre- 
sented to us. Notwithstanding the 
experiences in grade school, high 
school, college, and conservatory, 
through a bachelor and master’s de- 
gree, this truth had somehow escaped 
us. We paid three dollars an hour 
for convincing ourselves of the truth 
and have tested and retested it since. 
In an experimental field study situa- 
tion a year ago, it was possible to try 
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out the validity of this system in many 
varied situations, from small choirs 
and grade school children to over 
four hundred colored people, children 
and adults, in Piney Woods, Miss.; it 
worked in matters of minutes. It is 
truly astounding how easily people 
will react tonally to the staff dictation. 

With the introduction of the Lu- 
theran Hymnal, we are given an 
opportunity to make musical literates 
out of all of our people. May we sug- 
gest that we, the readers of LUTHERAN 
EpucaTion, make it a challenge to 
our ingenuity as teachers to make 
readers of music out of all who come 
under our guidance? There are pos- 
sibilities in store for all who will 
take the time, interest, and effort to 
do it. There is so much glory and 
praise to God concealed within the 
printed staff, virtually calling to be 
released. You can do it. And thou- 
sands will sing praises to God through 
your effort. How David would 
marvel at this wonderful discovery! 
May we count on you to help spread 
this unique ability? 


Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Concordia Publishing House 3558 S. Jeffer- 
son Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


ANTHOLOGY OF SACRED MUSIC, Nos. 
212 to 217. Edited by Walter E. 
Buszin. 

Numbers 212 and 213 are among the 
most useful of chorale works for the organ 
for service use. They will fill a distinct need. 


No. OS 212: Chorale Partita on “All Glory 
Be to God on High.” Johann Sebastian 
Bach. $1.50. 

It consists of the chorale and seventeen 
variations, each of which may be used 
separately. 


No. OS 213: “How Lovely Shines the Morn- 
ing Star.” D. Buxtehude. 85 cents. 

Some believe that these eleven pages con- 
tain the most useful music that Buxtehude 
has written. 

Numbers OS 214 to 217 are particularly 
recommended for the improvement of organ 
technic and serve well for concert, postlude, 
or general use. For persons who do not 
have them in collections, the present prints 
offer an opportunity to buy music accord- 
ing to the ability to master it. 


No. OS 214: Fantasy in G Major. J. S. Bach. 
$1.00. 


No. OS 215: Concerto in C Major. J. S. 
Bach. 85 cents. 
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No. OS 216: Fugue in F Major. 
Gottfried Walther. 60 cents. 


No. OS 217: Concerto in F Major by To- 
masso Albinoni. Transcribed by J. G. 
Walther. 85 cents. 


Johann 


CHOIR MUSIC 


Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Concordia offers CH 65 to 78 and 
HA 2001 to 2006 in its ever-growing series 
of valuable choral contributions. The first 
two are written by a new composer of true 
church music, Edgar H. Aufdemberge, who 
is well versed in the thematic treatment of 
the chorale motif. Lundquist and Willan 
are well known. 


No. CH 65: O God, Forsake Me Not. Auf- 
demberge. 24 cents. 


No. CH 66: When in the Hour of Utmost 
Need. Aufdemberge. 23 cents. 


No. CH 67: Triune God, Be Thou Our Stay. 
Lundquist. 23 cents. 


No. CH 68: O Lord, How Shall I Meet 
Thee? Lundquist. 17 cents. 
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No. CH 69: Of the Father’s Love Begotten. 
Lundquist. 25 cents. 


No. CH 70: A Prayer. Lundquist. 25 cents. 


No. CH 71: The Day Thou Gavest, Lord, 
is Ended. Lundquist. 17 cents. 


No. CH 72: Like as the Hart. Willan. 
15 cents. 


No. CH 73: I Will Lay Me Down in Peace. 
Willan. 15 cents. 


No. HA 2001: Rise, Crowned with Light. 
Willan. 18 cents. 


No. HA 2002: Round Me Falls the Night. 
Willan. 16 cents. 


No. HA 2008: Lift Up Your Heads, Ye 
Mighty Gates. Willan. 18 cents. 


No. HA 2004: Hosanna to the Living Lord. 
Willan. 18 cents. 


No. HA 2005: Father of Heaven, Whose 
Love Profound. Willan. 16 cents. 


No. HA 2006: Christ, Whose Glory Fills the 
Skies. Willan. 16 cents. 
These numbers must be tried to be 
appreciated. TGss- 


CHANGE FROM MANUuscRIPT TO CursIVE WRriTING. — Practically all schools 
introduce manuscript writing before cursive. When to make the transition from 
lettering to writing is the major question. Investigations have indicated that 
the easiest time for pupils to make the change is in the second semester of 
second grade, but many teachers believe that the child’s ability to write what 
he wants to express is retarded by several months if he is forced to change 
just when he has barely mastered manuscript writing. 


Perhaps it is not necessary to make the change at all; but, if it is to be 
made, many teachers maintain that it should come in the latter part of the 
third grade or even in the fourth. — Mildred Dawson in N. E. A. Journal, 


November, 1950, p. 605. 


Hetp To Make Maraiaces Sticx. — Father John P. Cleary of St. Thomas 
Roman Catholic Church in Minneapolis has a new idea to help make marriages 
stick. Three years ago a father was to sing at his daughter’s wedding and 
wanted a record made of the service. The record was played at the reception 
after the service, and Father Cleary saw the possibilities. Now he has a record 
made of every wedding and gives the record to the couple as an added “safety 
factor.” When a quarrel arises, they are to play the record and relive the 
moments of their solemn covenant. It has helped in a number of cases. — 
The Lutheran Standard, January 13, 1951. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


What does the Lutheran Education As- 
sociation stand for? This question may be 
answered by examining the objectives of the 
association. It may also be answered in 
terms of basic principles that the association 
is seeking to follow. 

The following basic principles may be 
considered the platform of the L.E. A.: 

1. We stand for faithful adherence to 
God’s directives for Christian educa- 
tion. He said: “Teach them to observe 
all things . . .” and “Teach them 
diligently.” Every child has an in- 
alienable right to Christian education. 

2. We stand for the Biblical principle 
that the home is the basic agency of 
Christian education. 

8. We stand for the Biblical principle 
that the Church has responsibility for 
effective Christian education. 

4. We stand for joint working together of 
home and church in Christian educa- 
tion. 

5. We stand for more effective steward- 
ship for Christian education. Christian 
education will cost time, effort, and 
money, but it is worth it. 

6. We stand for co-operative effort in 
behalf of Christian education. Pastors, 
teachers, and laity must work together 
to provide effective Christian educa- 
tion. ARTHUR L. MILLER 


Looking for topic material to be used 
with parent groups? May we suggest the 
1945 yearbook of the L.E.A., Christian 
Pre-School Education? It includes “The 
Family and the Social Change,” “Important 
Psychological Aspects of Development in 
Early Childhood,” “The Family as an Edu- 
cational Agency,” “Parent Training,” “The 
Church’s Program and the Pre-School 
Child,” and “Nursery Schools and Kinder- 
gartens.” Here’s a wealth of material. 
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Use it. Order additional copies from Con- 
cordia Publishing House. 


Christian education must be provided for 
man in a systematic and organized fashion 
at all ages. It is not something which can 
be identified with the elementary level and 
left to chance below or above this level. 
Living is the proof of learning, and living 
is a continuous process. Christian education 
at the pre-school level is an obvious essen- 
tial. The Lutheran Church should identify 
the agencies which should provide it. In so 
doing it should remain conscious of social 
changes which affect these agencies and 
alter their ability to assume responsibilities. 
It should develop a pattern of training so 
that the pre-school child may receive that 
which it truly deserves. Herbert H. Gross, 
in Foreword of Christian Pre-School Edu- 
cation. 

Financial Secretary Walter A. Vahl re- 
ports a lively interest in student member- 
ships in the L.E. A. College students are 
invited to join in the program of the Lu- 
theran Education Association. A member- 
ship fee of one dollar will offer them all of 
the association’s publications (this does not 
include the issues of LuTHERAN Epuca- 
TION) and an opportunity to join the ranks 
of a group dedicated to the promotion of 
Christian education. 

Several changes in the personnel of the 
Executive Board have occurred recently. 
Oliver E. Graebner of Valparaiso University 
is now representing that institution at reg- 
ular board meetings. Prof. Oliver C. Rup- 
precht of Milwaukee has replaced Rev. 
Bernard H. Hemmeter, who has recently 
resigned. Resignations have also been re- 
ceived from Louis A. Menking and Rudolph 
Dobberfuhl. Nominations to fill the vacan- 
cies of lay member and teacher member 
will be considered at the next board meet- 
ing. 

Members of the editorial committee are 
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now working on details of another mono- 
graph. Assigned areas for study include 
“Parent Groups” and “Understanding the 
Exceptional Child.” It is hoped that the 
recent issue of A Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Religious Education may be kept 
up to date with regular bulletins as addi- 
tional studies are reported. 

Vice-President Arnold C. Erxleben reports 
a widespread correspondence with L. E. A. 
district leaders and field men. We hope to 
include excerpts of these letters in future 
columns. We invite anyone to submit in- 
teresting sidelights relative to district 
L.E.A. events. Share your experiences. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


Send materials to Lutheran Education As- 
sociation, 7400 Augusta Blvd., River Forest, 
Illinois. 

Membership lists have now reached a 
total of 1,032 names. These people have 
received brochures and applications to in- 
vite others to join the organization. Here’s 
an opportunity to help build the L.E. A. 
and the program which it sponsors. 

Program Committee for the Fort Wayne 
Convention includes Walter M. Wangerin, 
Arthur L. Miller, Herbert H. Gross, and 
Arthur Fenker. Don’t forget the dates: 
July 1-8, at Concordia College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Plan now to attend. 


No CHERRIES FROM THE STATE. — The state of Kentucky tried to give a 


Baptist school some cherries, but the school said, “No, thank you, we wouldn't 
care for any.” The school is Magoffin Institute, a boarding school at Mountain 
Valley. President D. M. Aldridge wrote to the Kentucky Department of Agri- 
culture: “We have received notice that a shipment of cherries from your 
office is here . . . however, we cannot accept them. We are not condemning 
those institutions which may accept help from the government, but to us our 
duty is clear.” The cherries were turned over to the Breathitt County Board of 
Education for disposal.—In other words, there are some people who would 
rather protect their backbone than pamper their stomach.— The Lutheran 
Standard, December 2, 1950. 


CmLpREN’s Heroes. — An Episcopal minister in Rhode Island, Frederick 
H. Belden, is shocked that a recent nation-wide poll disclosed that the chief 
heroes of boys and girls are Betty Grable and Hopalong Cassidy, and that less 
than two per cent listed Jesus. “That isn’t saying,” says Mr. Belden, “that 
both Miss Grable and Mr. Cassidy aren’t very fine people. They're certainly 
at the peak of their professions. But isn’t it a shame that we're not giving our 
youngsters the kind of insight into the character of Jesus so that they want 
to claim Him and other Christ-inspired persons as heroes too? ... What even 
some church-going people don’t know or understand about the teachings of 
the Bible and religion often is enough to make one’s hair stand on end.” — 
The Lutheran Standard, November 23, 1950. 


Our Contributors 


Epwarp C. Haver, pastor of Trinity Lu- 
theran Congregation, Atchison, Kans. 


ALFRED SCHMIEDING, professor of Education 
and Psychology and Academic Dean, 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Ill. 


Ricwarp MEYER, one of our young mis- 
sionaries in Japan. 


Wo. KorrMeyenr, Assistant Superintendent, 
Board of Education, City of St. Louis; 
alumnus of Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill. 


Emit G. Houtrzen and Wiii1am P. AntL- 
BRANDT, teachers at Immanuel Lutheran 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Erwin W. FEcuHNeR, teacher at St. John’s 
Lutheran School, Detroit, Mich. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA SEMINARY 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 

The Graduate Department of Concordia 
Seminary will initiate a summer school dur- 
ing June and July of this year. Courses 
will be offered in two terms: June 4 to 
June 22, and June 25 to July 13. Each 
course will be given for two hours on five 
days of the week. 

The first term will offer the following 
courses: Amos, Eschatology of the Old 
Testament, The Letter to the Hebrews, 
Life of Christ, American Denominational- 
ism, Theology of the Lutheran Confessions, 
History of Worship, American Lutheranism, 
Psychology of Preaching, The Family, The 
Church in the World. 

The second term will include the follow- 
ing courses: Minor Prophets, History of 
Israel, The Letter to the Philippians, Life 
and Letters of Paul, The Universal Priest- 
hood, The Reformation with Emphasis on 
Recent American Literature on Luther, The 
Rural Church, Evangelism, Visual Edu- 
cation. 

Courses will also be offered in Elementary 
Hebrew and New Testament Greek, which 
will carry undergraduate credit. 

The fees for the summer school are as 
follows: Tuition, $5.00 per semester hour or 
$20.00 per term. Room and board, $2.75 
per day; registration and library fee, $5.00. 

In addition the following non-credit 
courses will be available for pastors’ wives: 
The Parsonage, The Lutheran Church in 
America, Bible Study, Mother and Child. 
These courses will be offered once a day 
during the first term only. 

At a special convocation on January 22, 
1951, the following students received the 
diploma of graduation: Richard Dinda, 
Philip Gerken, Arthur Kreidt, George Mun- 
dinger, and Theodore Pelikan. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was con- 
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ferred (in absentia) on the following pastors: 
Paul Boriack, Frank Frese, Frederick Grow- 
cock, Henry Kleindienst, and Fred Thomas. 

Dr. L. J. Sieck preached the sermon. Dr. 
Paul Bretscher presented the candidates for 
the A. B. degree, and Dean L. C. Wuerffel 
presented the candidates for the diploma. 


WALTER R. ROEHRS 


ConcoRDIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Activities at our Springfield Concordia 
were resumed after the holidays with a 
lecture given by Prof. M. J. Naumann on 
Friday, January 5, at the annual evening 
meeting of Concordia Seminary Guild and 
guests. Professor Naumann, who spent six 
weeks in Europe during August and Sep- 
tember, gave an interesting account of his 
travels, speaking on the topic: “Views, 
Traveling Through Europe.” 

The excavating of the new dormitory on 
the Seminary campus is nearing completion, 
and with plans approved for the new build- 
ing, bids will shortly be asked for and the 
contract awarded, so that building opera- 
tions may continue. The dormitory is to 
cost about $240,000 and will accommodate 
about 80 students. The basement will in- 
clude a student lounge, quarters for the 
supply company, and a small laundry. 

The Concordia Seminary Chorus spent 
the week end of January 26 in Chicago, 
transcribing programs for two television 
broadcasts for “The Lutheran Hour.” These 
programs will be telecast on February 25 
and on Easter Sunday. The 70-voice chorus, 
directed by Prof. Fred L. Precht, gave a 
concert of sacred music at Peace Church, 
also sang at the regular services of St. 
John’s Lutheran Church in Chicago, and 
were entertained by the executive officers 
of the Walther League at the Lutheran 
Youth Building. 

On February 12 the Concordia Seminary 
Chorus was heard on a Lincoln Day broad- 
cast over the ABC network from 9 to 9:30 
P.M. The broadcast, which originated at 
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Lincoln’s tomb in Springfield, included ad- 
dresses by Governor Adlai E. Stevenson and 
Earl Cocke, Jr., National Commander of the 
American Legion. 


CoNCORDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Summer School at River Forest. — Prep- 
arations are now under way to accommodate 
the ever-growing enrollment at summer 
school. This year promises to match the 
all-time high attendance at summer school 
in 1950, which numbered 483. From 
June 25 to July 6 several workshops will 
be conducted, including an Arts and Crafts 
Workshop and one in Parish Music. Three 
term hours of credit can be earned in one 
of these workshops. 

From July 9 to August 10 a varied pro- 
gram of courses will be offered. The fol- 
lowing courses are included: 


A-101 Christian Doctrine and Confes- 
sions I 

A-111 Survey of Biblical History 

A-121 Introduction to the Bible 

A-202 Christian Doctrine and Confes- 
sions II 

A-303 Christian Doctrine and Confes- 
sions III 

A-321 Bible Geography and Antiquities 

A-869 Problems in Religious Education 

B-251 Public Speaking 

B-364 (English Literature) Restoration 
and Eighteenth Century 

C-131 Survey of United States History 

C-885 Colonial America 

C-338 Contemporary America 

-—~p-141 Principles of Geography 

D-202 Survey of Biological Science 

D-313 Nature Study 

D-342 Conservation of Natural Resources 

E-102 Sight Singing and Ear Training 

E-141 Art I 

E-3868 School Music 

F-103 The Beginning Teacher 

F-304 Contemporary American Education 

F-312 Child Psychology 

F-361 The Teaching of Religion 

F-362 The Language Arts 

F-363 The Social Studies in the Elemen- 


tary School 

Mathematics for Teachers 

F-3867 Art Education 

F-37la Student Teaching and Field Work 
F-375 Evaluation and Selection of Instruc- 
tional Materials 
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For further information write to Summer 
School, Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill. 

Two-Piano Concert. — On January 16 the 
Student Activities Council sponsored a con- 
cert by an outstanding team of two-piano 
artists, Wray Lundquist, son of Dr. Matthew 
N. Lundquist of the Concordia faculty, and 
Joseph Savarino. The concert was received 
with considerable enthusiasm by students, 
faculty, and friends, who recognized the 
superior performance of the visiting artists. 

Mission Week. — To give emphasis to the 
importance of mission work as an essential 
part of the teacher’s service in the Church, 
the Mission Activities Group sponsored 
Mission Week, February 5 to 9. Every 
chapel service during the week touched on 
one vital aspect of mission work. Rev. 
Harold Kramer spoke on Sunday school as 
a mission endeavor. Dr. O. H. Schmidt pre- 
sented the challenge of foreign missions. 
Dr. M. N. Carter spoke on home missions, 
and Mr. Koenig presented the opportunities 
open to young people’s organizations to do 
mission work in the local congregation. 

Each evening during the week a leader 
presented exhibits, demonstrations, and dis- 
cussions designed to show phases of mis- 
sion work as they are actually carried out 
in practice. 

Student Government Conference. — The 
college was represented at the second meet- 
ing of the Student Government Conference 
held at the St. Louis Seminary February 9 
and 10 by members of the Student Asso- 
ciation of River Forest and the faculty. 
Dr. A. W. Klinck and Dr. A. G. Huegli 
represented the faculty as advisers to the 
conference. The president, the vice-presi- 
dent, and the treasurer of the Student As- 
sociation and five members of the Student 
Senate participated in the discussions. The 
chairman of the conference, Victor Streufert, 
is an alumnus of River Forest now studying 
at the seminary in St. Louis. 

Drama Club Presentation. — The Concor- 
dia Players, under the direction of Mr. 
Clarence Drews, presented the premiere 
performance of a new play, “And the Snow 
Falls,” on February 9 and 11. The pub- 
lishers, the Dramatic Publishing Co., expect 
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to use pictures taken during this perfor- 
mance for their new catalog. 


Choir Concert.—The A Cappella Choir 
under the direction of Prof. Victor Hildner 
presented their annual home concert on 
February 25. 

The Program 
I. Hosanna to the Son of David__Gibbons 
Crucifixus 
God’s Son in Triumph Rose Today 
Gesius-Praetorius 
I Know that My Redeemer Lives 


Christian, Rejoice 
II. Jesus, Priceless Treasure —__.. J. S. Bach 


III. As a Flower of the Field 
Paul Christiansen 
OLS ge SE ee ae —Milhaud 
Haste Thee, O God _M. N. Lundquist 
Have Ye Not Known 
Randall Thompson 


i. Bathday Greeting Kodaly 
A Joyous Christmas Song —..Hokanson 
Lulle, Lullay, Thou Little Tiny Child 

Victor Hildner 
Praise to the Lord, the Almighty 
Arr. F, M. Christiansen 


Part I retells the history of the Passion 
of our Lord in music selected from the 
writings of seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury masters. Part II is a masterwork from 
the Leipzig period of Bach, when he pro- 
duced his greatest work in the oratorios, 
cantatas, passions, and motets. Part III 
presents contemporary composers. Part IV 
concludes the program with familiar writ- 
ings based on the Christmas theme. 

Declines Call.— Prof. Albert G. Huegli, 
professor of History and Political Science 
and Dean of Students, has declined the call 
to the presidency of California Concordia 
College, Oakland, Calif. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 

Mr. Edgar Buenger, member of Synod’s 
Board. for Higher Education and architec- 
tural consultant for it, visited the campus 
on January 13. He discussed final plans for 
the new auditorium addition to Weller Hall 
and gave some consideration to the long- 
range building and remodeling program 
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needs of the institution. Mr. Buenger is 
with the architectural firm of Ellerbe. and 
Company in Rochester, Minn. 

The first Student Musicale of the school 
year was presented on the campus Janu- 
ary 28. Students, faculty, and friends from 
the community were in attendance. The 
purposes of the musicales are to furnish 
free musical programs for appreciation by 
students and community and to give expe- 
rience in concert and recital work to those 
who perform. Both groups and individuals 
are given opportunity to take part. Several 
similar programs are planned for the com- 
ing months. 

The executive council of the Nebraska 
Speech Teachers Association elected Prof. 
Walter E. Mueller as college representative 
for the group during the coming year. Mr. 
Mueller is chairman of the language division 
in the college department and teaches Eng- 
lish, speech, and dramatics at Concordia. 

An advanced shop course is being offered 
during the second semester by our super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds, Rudolph 
R. Berning. Only those who have success- 
fully completed the first course are eligible. 
The class, composed of students, faculty, 
and interested persons from the Seward 
community, meets for about two hours on 
Tuesday evenings. One hour credit can be 
earned in the twelve weeks the course is in 
session. 

Dr. Theo, G. Stelzer spent the Christmas 
intermission attending the annual meeting 
of the Music Teachers National Association, 
which took place in Washington, D.C. 
About a thousand musicians from all parts 
of the country met to exchange ideas on 
principles and procedures. 


Concordia Teachers College has for a 
number of years been fully accredited as 
a four-year degree-granting college with the 
State Department of Public Instruction and 
with the University of Nebraska. The next 
goal in this direction is membership in the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

In a general way, Concordia has been 
getting ready for application for admission 
to this group. A step which brings the 
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school much nearer its goal was taken in 
January when an unofficial pre-accreditation 
survey of the college was made by Prof. 
M. G. Neale of the University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Neale is an old hand at making edu- 
cation surveys, having made his first one in 
1916 and having acquired the merited repu- 
tation over the last 85 years of being one of 
the top men in the business. 

He spent the four days from January 21 
to 24 in Seward, took considerable time for 
conferences with the president and other 
administrative officers, interviewed others on 
the campus, and made a rather complete 
survey of the physical plant. Most of the 
time in discussion was spent on the subject 
of the general administration, the faculty, 
the library, and the finances. 

He hopes to return within a few weeks 
to make a more detailed study of the cur- 
riculum and the instruction. His recom- 
mendation will be made to the Board for 
Higher Education in order that all steps 
necessary may be taken promptly, so that 
Concordia may reach the standards set for 
membership in the North Central Asso- 
ciation. GLENN C, EINSPAHR 


BOARD FOR 
PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


SourcE Book FOR CONFERENCES 
ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The Superintendents’ Conference ad- 
dressed the following resolution to the 
Board for Parish Education: 


“Resolved, That the Board for Parish 
Education, in co-operation with District 
Boards, periodically issue a source book 
of suggestions, guidelines, and possibly 
outlines, that can be used by established 
pastors, teachers, and mixed conferences, 
large and small, throughout Synod; 

“That such source book be broad in its 
outline so as to embrace every phase and 
area of Christian education and show its 
relevance to the Church; 


“That said source book be distributed 
to the respective conference program 
committees and chairmen through our 
District Boards of Parish Education.” 
The Board for Parish Education approved 

this suggestion from the Superintendents’ 
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Conference and asked the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board to assume the leadership 
in the compilation of this book. 


1951 EpUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Board for Parish Education resolved 
that the 1951 Educational Conference be 
held at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., 
July 5 and 6. Details as to the program 
will be developed in the near future. 


New INFORMATION BULLETIN 
ON VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 
A new vacation Bible school bulletin has 
been prepared by Mr. Arthur W. Gross. 
Copies are available upon request. 


ASSISTANT IN THE 
ADULT EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The Milwaukee convention approved the 
request of the Board for Parish Education 
for a second man in the Adult Education 
Department. The Board for Parish Edu- 
cation is proceeding with the calling of 
this man. At the present time the Board 
is drawing up a list of possible candidates 
for this position. 


TRANSFER OF “THE BIBLE STUDENT” 
TO THE BOARD FOR ParRIsH EDUCATION 


The Walther League has for many years 
produced the Bible Student, a senior Bible 
class periodical, under the editorship of Dr. 
Theodore Graebner. Recently the Board 
for Parish Education has through the Cur- 
riculum Committee of the Council on Bible 
Study been shaping up a program from an 
integrated Bible study curriculum on three 
levels. In the interest of further integration 
the Walther League has transferred the 
Bible Student to the Board for Parish Ed- 
ucation. The first issue of this quarterly to 
be produced under the auspices of the 
Board for Parish Education will appear in 
April, 1951. 


“FEEDING ON His Worn” 

The daily Bible-reading guide, “Feeding 
on His Word,” prepared by the Adult Ed- 
ucation Department and printed by Synod’s 
Publicity Department, has been given an 
unusual reception. Requests for 
435,000 copies have been received. 


Over 
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THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Speaking on the theme “Strength Through 
Faith” and basing his remarks on Psalm 
20:7, Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, opened the Super- 
intendents’ Conference of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod held at Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, December 11 
to 18. The Conference, with Dr. A. C. Stell- 
horn serving as chairman in the absence 
of Mr. E. Charles Mueller, and Mr. E. W. 
Haack, as secretary, was attended by some 
thirty representatives, including District ed- 
ucational directors, representatives of Dis- 
trict Boards for Parish Education and of 
educational institutions, and members of 
Synod’s Board for Parish Education and 
its staff. 

The Conference continued its program of 
emphasizing methods, materials, and evalua- 
tions in our Church’s educational program, 
placing the emphasis at this Conference on 
“Remedial Measures in Parish Education on 
Synodical and District Levels.” Mr. L. J. 
Dierker led a general discussion on remedial 
measures suggested on a synodical level, 
and Mr. A. L. Miller presented a prepared 
paper on remedial measures on the District 
level, in which he emphasized: 1. Deficien- 
cies, criticisms, and remedial measures of 
our educational product; 2. Measures to re- 
move the deficiencies in the general pro- 
visions for Parish Education in the District 
and in its supervisory programs. 

Other timely and important topics which 
took up much of the Conference’s time 
were: “The Status of the Male Teacher,” as 
it is generally viewed now, as it is presented 
by us in our appeals to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue and the Selective Service 
Board, and as it applies to Social Security 
and Pensions; “Studies in Character Build- 
ing” (according to Hartshorne and May) 
' by Mr. A. L. Amt; “Evaluations of Our 
Teaching Personnel” by Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, 
in which he emphasized again the serious 
shortages of graduate teachers, both male 
and female; “General Objectives in Chris- 
tian Education” by Dr. P. W. Lange; and 
“What Visual Aids Are Desired” by E. E. 
Heuer. 
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The resolutions adopted by the Confer- 
ence included the following: That a source 
book of suggestions, guidelines, and outlines 
be published which can be used at pastors’, 
teachers’, and mixed conferences; that the 
Family Life Educational program be intro- 
duced by the individual Districts; that 
special educational conferences with synod- 
ical and District leaders be held; that we 
appeal through Synod’s Board for Parish 
Education to the Committee on Reorgan- 
ization to make a careful investigation of 
our whole program of supervision in Synod, 
keeping in mind all areas of Synod’s work, 
especially also Christian education, with a 
view to preparing proposals for the next 
convention of Synod; that we study the 
purpose of Educational Conferences, Super- 
intendents’ Conferences, and the District 
and national Boards of Education with a 
view to defining more exactly the purpose 
of each; that we suggest to the College of 
Presidents the setting up of a joint com- 
mittee to study teacher placement; and that 
we encourage the Synodical Board for 
Parish Education to set up a special re- 
search project on philosophy of Lutheran 
education; that the next Superintendents’ 
Conference, in 1951, be held at River 
Forest’s Concordia. 

With a renewed interest and zeal to 
promote the Church’s educational program 
on all levels the members of the Conference 
went to their respective fields of activity, 
firmly resolved to attempt great things in 
the service of the Church’s educational 
program. E. H. Bonrer 


$100-PRIZE ANTHEM OFFER 


In order to encourage talented Lutheran 
composers, the St. Louis Choral Union is 
offering a prize of $100 in cash for a fes- 
tival anthem suitable for a mass chorus of 
several hundred voices as well as for a 
church choir. Entries should be in the 
hands of the committee no later than 
October 1, 1951. 

For complete details write to Greater 
St. Louis Choral Union, Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 3558 South Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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CONCERNING 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL 


As authorized by Synod, the Board for 
Parish Education has appointed a committee 
to prepare a Sunday school hymnal. Anyone 
who wishes to submit original songs on the 
child’s level is requested to send them to 
the Sunday School Hymnal Committee, 
c/o Rev. A. C. Mueller, 3558 South Jeffer- 
son Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Survival Under Atomic Attack. — Under 
this title the Federal Government has issued 
a 32-page publication which is of special 
interest to teachers in these our critical 
times. It deals with a phase of civilian 
defense of which every citizen should be 
made conscious. Teachers have a splendid 
opportunity to render service in that direc- 
tion. You have no doubt seen the reference 
to this pamphlet in the January issue of 
Parish Education. Additional copies of the 
publication may be secured from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C., at ten cents a copy and at a 25-per- 
cent discount for orders in excess of 100 
copies. 

Asia’s Interpretation. — Commenting on 
President Truman’s pronouncement concern- 
ing possible use of the atomic bomb in 
Korea, one of Colombo’s liberal newspapers 
(non-Communist in sympathies) said that 
such action would alienate what friends 
America still may have in Asia. Asians have 
not forgotten, says the editorial, that during 
the recent war “the practice shots were 
aimed at Orientals rather than at Euro- 
peans.” It adds that Asians are appalled 
by the wholesale slaughter in Korea and 
that use of the bomb at this juncture would 
reveal the “moral bankruptcy of American 
life.” 


Concordia Publications Featured on Coast- 
to-Coast Broadcast. — On Sunday, Janu- 
ary 14, the internationally famous organist 
E. Power Biggs played the chorale preludes 
“Let Us All with Gladsome Voice,” 
“Song 18,” and “Praise We the Lord” from 
the collection Six Chorale Preludes by 
Healey Willan over the CBS network. Dr. 
Willan is director of music at the Church 
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of St. Mary Magdalene in Toronto, Canada, 
and is the dean of Canadian composers. 
Six Chorale Preludes was published by Con- 
cordia Publishing House last fall and is 
already being used in all sections of the 
country by organists of all denominations. 
The six preludes are based on Hymns 90, 
97, 208, 220, 234, and 589 in The Lutheran 
Hymnal. While Mr. Biggs has been playing 
the organ music of Bach and other Lutheran 
masters for years, this is the first time that 
a new Concordia publication has ever been 
played on a coast-to-coast network. 


Immanuel, Baltimore, Dedicated New 
Plant. — An individual gift of $300,000 
made possible the new church, parish 
school, and “fellowship hall” of Immanuel 
Lutheran Church, Baltimore, which was 
dedicated on January 28. The donor was 
Mrs. Emma Woltman Momberger, a life- 
long member of the church, who gave the 
gift in memory of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholas Woltman, and of her husband, 
Mr. Oswald G. Momberger. Total cost was 
$615,000, the balance being raised by mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

The pastor of the church is the Rev. 
Eldor A. Cassens, and the principal of the 
eight-grade five-teacher school is Mr. E. E. 
Yunghans. Dedication of the new structure 
completes a building program begun by the 
congregation four years ago. 

Immanuel Congregation, founded in 1864, 
had worshiped in the same historic church 
building in downtown Baltimore since 1865. 
This structure had been dedicated shortly 
after the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 


Educational Conferences. — The Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children 
has scheduled its convention for April 18 
to 21 at Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
An attendance of 2,000 or more is expected. 


The Fourth University of Kentucky For- 
eign Language Conference is to be held 
on the university campus, Lexington, Ky., 
April 26 to 28. Last year’s conference drew 
attendance from twenty-eight States, On- 
tario, and England, representing 153 insti- 
tutions and sixteen languages. Programs 
may be secured from the Director, Dr. Jonah 
W. D. Skiles, Department of Ancient Lan- 
guages, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 


Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Gertrude Doederlein, Herbert H. Gross, Irma Gross, W. J. Hassold, Victor 
Krause, Theo. Kuehnert, A. H. Lange, Arnold C. Mueller, Carl H. Scaer, Alfred 
Schmieding, Morton A. Schroeder, E. J. Wibracht. 
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LEADING A SUNDAY CHURCH SCHOOL. By Ralph D. Heim. Philadelphia: The 
Muhlenberg Press, 1950. 368 pages. $4.75. 


Dr. Heim has written what we might call an advanced Sunday school manual, a book 
for leaders rather than for teachers. He has tried to write a complete manual and has 
covered all the major phases of his subject in twenty fairly lengthy chapters. Some of the 
subjects covered are history of the Sunday school, definition of Christian education, objec- 
tives, organization, administration, teaching, worship, equipment, finances, reports, measure- 
ment, rural and small school problems, enlarging the program. This book is the result of 
long years of study, scholarly research, and direct observation. Sunday school leaders who 
are willing to study the book and carry out its suggestions are sure to improve their 
Sunday schools. To select but one topic, discipline in the Sunday school — nothing better 
has ever been written on the subject. 

The most difficult section of the book is that dealing with the theory of education. 
On page 34 the author presents a diagram in which he lists the characteristics of “Extreme 
Radical and Extreme Conservative” emphasis and says, “A conscious orientation in one 
direction or the other, avoiding extremes, is essential.” He himself has adopted what he 
terms the developmental approach, with emphasis on abundant living. In doing so he 
himself drifts into an extreme, the extreme that is characteristic of progressives, who are 
constantly quoting the slogan, “We learn by doing.” As a matter of truth, the most 
important things are not learned by doing or experience, but they are learned on the 
authority of older persons. It is mainly in the area of skills and sanctification that we learn 
by doing. Genuine Christian education is transmissive and is at the same time creative 
in the sense that the great truths, transmitted by teaching, become rooted in the heart 
and modify the thinking and behavior of the learner. Emphasis on abundant living usually 
_ causes teachers to neglect the teaching of sin and grace, doctrines which are basic for the 
Christian life or abundant living. - One wonders also why the radical Religious Education 
Association and the equally radical Federal Council should be listed as agencies with 
which Lutheran Sunday schools should maintain relationships, and why they should be 
told to co-operate with the W. C. T. U. 

These criticisms are not meant to detract from the value of the book. Every pastor 
who wishes to diagnose his Sunday school with a view to improving it will receive 
guidance from this manual. ARNOLD C, MUELLER 
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A GREATER GENERATION. By Emest M. Ligon. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. 
157 pages. $2.50. 

The author of A Greater Generation is a psychologist, whose one thesis in this book is 
to demonstrate that the scientific method applied to the teaching of religion should make 
for greater character building and consequently for a greater generation. 

Operating on the premise that the youth of America are not more than one third 
efficient, in that they have not developed their full potentialities in religious and moral 
growth and expression, Dr. Ligon has produced this book in an effort to make religion 
more dynamic in their lives. It is the result of a Character Research Project conducted 
at Union College, Schenectady, where at present he holds a professorship in psychology. 

The experiment is noteworthy because it represents a serious effort in the field of 
religious education. The course as it is now being offered in Sunday schools throughout 
the country is not a substitute for Christian doctrine, training in Biblical literature, or any 
other course, but is rather an additional one emphasizing the building of character. 

As much as we admire the project for its promotion of civic righteousness through the 
development of a morally stable citizenry, we cannot subscribe to the basic thesis of the 
program set forth in this book. For Dr. Ligon would develop a greater generation — and 
because the program is a part of the work of the Church, the implication is that he would 
do so for eternal salvation — by a mere carrying out of the principles of the Beatitudes. 
Throughout the book the emphasis is upon the ethical teachings of Jesus; there is neither 
reference nor hint to the fact that “ye must be born again.” 

But the book is not without its value. We refer to its sound psychological approach 
to teaching, its thoroughness of method, and the burning enthusiasm and zeal of the author 
to achieve a most worthy purpose. Our quarrel is not with the method; it is with the means. 

C: HS. 


FOUR PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION AND THEIR PRACTICE IN EDUCATION 
AND RELIGION. By J. Donald Butler. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 
xiii, 551 pages. $4.00. 


EDUCATION AND MORALS. By John L. Childs. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1950. xiv, 299 pages. $2.75. 


Dr. J. Donald Butler, associate professor of the history and philosophy of religion at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, offers a readable comprehensive study of the four major 
philosophical tendencies (naturalism, idealism, realism, and pragmatism) which are bidding 
for acceptance in the fields of education and religion today. Most teachers are familiar 
with books written by educators (The Forty-First Yearbook of the N.S. S.E., Philosophies 
of Education, Woelfel’s Molders of the American Mind, or Demiashkevich’s Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Education). It is valuable and interesting to note in this study how 
a theologian presents a picture of education and religion which is not a portrayal of 
a distinct philosophy for each. 

At the end of each section dealing with one of the four philosophies the author presents 
an estimate of the strengths and weaknesses of the particular philosophy which has been 
presented. The conflicts of the four philosophies are clearly presented. 

In his final chapter Dr. Butler offers an example of “a unified thought structure which 
is born out of a relationship with the conflict and which is at least somewhat relevant 
to it.” Students of Lutheran education will find this chapter quite stimulating. 

The second volume is probably the most important general work in the philosophy 
of education since the publication of John Dewey’s Experience and Education back in 1938. 
As a member of the frontier group at Teachers College (Columbia) and a leader in 
progressive education, Dr. Childs is well qualified to state his belief in the tenets of 
democracy, in respect for the child as a person, in the importance of experience and | 
purpose, and similar planks in the platform of his group. ; 
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His objective in the dynamic treatise is clearly stated by the author: “I have written 
Education and Morals because I consider it important for American educators to recognize 
that devotion to the ideals of democracy in no way bars us from making a deliberate effort 
to nurture the young in the essential patterns of democratic life and thought. If our 
schools are to serve as positive agencies for the maintenance of a free society, they must 
be concerned today with society as well as with the child, with subject matter as well 
as with method, with product as well as with process, with human responsibilities as well 
as with human freedoms, and with social and moral ends as well as with classroom 
procedures and educational means.” 

In twenty-two chapters Professor Childs describes a program of education consciously 
formulated, patterned, and taught so as to assure the improvement and continuance of 
a democratic civilization. 

The concluding paragraph of Butler’s book applies to both: 

“The philosophy which has been outlined in this chapter as a confession of my own 
faith may be quite different both in content and pattern from that which the student will 
be ready to formulate for himself during the time of his studies. But, however different 
the student’s emerging philosophy may be, either in pattern or substance, it will eventually 
be necessary for him to cope with those problems with which we have wrestled here. 
May the Spirit of Truth be his guide, helping him find the way, and may the end be 
ultimate in and of that same Spirit.” E. J. W. 


VITALIZING THE DIRECTING OF LEARNING. By S. N. Nalbach. Chicago: The 
King Company, 1946. 138 pages. $2.00. 

Readers of LuTHERAN EpucaTIon will recall the columns filled with “Tricks of the 
Trade” under the caption “Have You Tried This?” Using a rather impressive two-dollar 
title, Nalbach attempts to do a similar favor by supplying the reader with “materials to 
motivate and stimulate a dry classroom” as well as by providing methods of solving the 
discipline problem. 

Four chapters out of nine in the small volume concern themselves with games, riddles, 
puzzles, to be used on rainy days, or, perhaps more accurately, when the staff fails to 
provide a more challenging program. The other sections remind one of the experienced 
teacher listing all the instances when flashes of pedagogical genius made routine work 
more attractive to the “consumer.” 

The presence of Christ in the classroom will do infinitely much more than the devious 
methods which the author suggests relative to discipline. The advantages of the Christian 
school are immediately apparent in this area. 

Unless you're looking for a book of games, don’t bother. Vioke 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? A Record of Discussions with Questions and Answers Arranged 
for Contemporary Use. By Anna Pettit Broomell. Based on Folk Tales of Ancient 
India as Retold by Mabel Ashe Beling. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. 
208 pages. $2.50. 

This volume is intended by the author to serve as a text in a course in how to think. 
It was written especially for use on the high school level in progressive and private schools. 
On the basis of tales from the folklore of India (as retold by Mabel Ashe Beling) Mrs. 
Broomell offers a number of provocative questions which are to stimulate thinking on 
the part of the users of the book. Immediately after the questions, which are given after 
each story, the author presents typical answers given by students on whom the material 
was tested. 

The text is intended, say the publishers, as “an opening wedge to that kind of ethical 
education which will be acceptable to all groups.” This is regarded as a commendation 
by the publishers; but to anyone engaged in Christian education, such an announcement 
will be sufficient to show the major deficiency of this book: it lacks the motivation for 
living to be found only in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. W. J. H. 
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READINESS FOR SCHOOL BEGINNERS. By Gertrude Hildreth. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company, 1950. 382 pages. $3.60. oa 


The writing of a book on readiness for school beginners presupposes a need. Dr. Hil- 
dreth, the author, is in a position to judge. She was among the first to sense the ill- 
requited school beginnings of so many children. She became one of the pioneers who 
ventured to extend the horizon of early school days to include the whole life of the child 
instead of facility skills in the three R’s only. 

Dr. Hildreth’s book is based on twenty-five years of experience, observation, research 
of her own as well as that of a large cross section of primary teachers throughout the 
country. Her suggestions are practical and, in many instances, stated in answer to typical 
questions most teachers are asking. 

Dr. Hildrerth’s point of emphasis is that a child must be ready for the new experiences 
that confront him at school. To come to the point of readiness, he needs guidance. She 
stresses that guidance toward readiness must be aimed, not only at subject matter, but at 
his social, intellectual, physical, and emotion development. (No cognizance taken of 
spiritual growth, the basic structure for all maturing.) In focusing on the whole child, 
she brings out the necessity of taking him where he is, as he is, with home background, 
language ability, mental and physical development. 

Since the author has had wide experience in methods of testing and appraising children, 
she is in a position to give valuable suggestions in such methods as well as in their use 
for planning classroom activities and in ways of handling data. 

The planning of classroom activities, if they are to encourage total growth, includes 
attention to social adjustment, good work habits, self-control, responsibility, some self- 
discipline, logical thinking. These goals, the author maintains, are difficult to achieve in 
the old traditional setup, in which subject matter is taught in isolated sections, while 
children sit in rows and must be quiet and listen to the teacher all day. 

Since a child of six is, because of physical duress, very active, this ought to be one 
of the elements taken into consideration in planning. Since a child of six learns largely 
through his senses, there is another avenue through which he is made ready. Such a 
program would of necessity include activity, the arts, real experiences through trips, 
vicarious experiences through books. The author calls for an extension of a good 
kindergarten program for the beginner. 

On the basis of a rich readiness program, the author maintains, tests show better 
reading ability later as well as better behavior. 

As to specific reading readiness (which the author is careful to label as one phase 
of the total growth program), there is a store of helpful suggestions. The script text is 
recommended as a valuable help in transition to book reading and later written expression. 

The parent and his relationships in helping to provide a readiness are discussed as an 
important segment in the child’s readiness program. 

One chapter concerns itself with stressing the importance of building number concepts 
and knowledge, not by stress on abstractions, but on thinking, on informational arithmetic, 
social experience, number language. 

Throughout, emphasis is placed on independent thinking and relating learning expe- 
riences to life rather than to the acquisition of abstract concepts. 

An inclusive program, such as the author outlines, gives the bilingual, the slow, and 
the retarded child an opportunity to progress at his own rate, without strain of compe- 
tition or stigma of not keeping up with the rest. 

The suggestions in the book are such that they can be adapted by an ingenious teacher 
to fit less than ideal situations, such as overcrowded classrooms and meager facilities. 
The book is an excellent guide for the beginning teacher and a stimulating refresher 
for the experienced. GERTRUDE DOEDERLEIN 
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DO-IT FUN FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By Mary and Dale Goss. Peoria, Ill.:; Chas. A. 
Bennett Co., Inc., 1950. 128 pages. $2.95. 


This is a craftwork book for boys and girls from seven to twelve years of age. With 
this book and a “clutter box” containing simple materials found most anywhere (rubber 


bands, corks, boxes, paper clips, nails, pipe cleaners, etc.) children can readily keep 
occupied in an interesting and profitable manner. 


Cartoon-style drawings well illustrate the readily read descriptions. 

Parents who wish to develop inventiveness, patience, and persistence will find this 
a valuable source book. 

Teachers who are concerned with arts and crafts (and who isn’t?) will find this 
a well-filled storehouse of information. Many adaptations can be made of the basic 


suggestions. IRMA Gross 


LITTLE GAMES AND PARTIES. By Margaret Powers. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Bennett Co., 
Inc., 1950. 79 pages. $2.75. 


“Let’s play a game!” How frequently mothers and teachers of little tots have heard 
that request! What fun when a new game can be suggested! Little Games and Parties 
offers a pleasing and wholesome variety of games particularly well suited to pre-school 
and kindergarten children. In addition, there are fine suggestions for things to be made 
from the contents of the “rainy-day box” and for items which can be found out of doors. 


The “child’s-eye view of things” has been adopted not only in the rainy-day and 
quiet-games, but also in the outdoor suggestions. 


The descriptions accompanying each drawing are written in a simple, childlike manner. 
InMA Gross 


HIsTory 


THE LUTHERAN TRAIL. A History of the Synodical Conference Lutheran Churches in 
Northern Illinois. By Louis J. Schwartzkopf. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1950. 698 pages, 548. $3.50, plus postage. 

This work is “dedicated to the blessed memory of the sainted Fathers of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod who, under God, have blazed a trail through the prairies of 
northern Illinois.” The Centennial Historical Committee appointed for this work consisted 
of Pastors Ferdinand L. Gehrs, Paul Sauer, and William Gahl. All our pastors in northern 
Illinois, from the Wisconsin line southward to Dwight and Pontiac, were asked to send 
reports of their congregations. 

After a brief account of Lutheran activities in America, pages 1—14, there are listed 
250 congregations. Here we are informed about the beginning and progress of each 
mission station and congregation in northern Illinois, of many charter members, of pastors 
and teachers, church and school buildings. The reviewer found a few errors. For example, 
on page 612, line 8, we should read “Robert” instead of “Henry” Schroeter, who is now 
the called pastor. 

The first congregation listed and described is that of Duncklees Grove, now Church- 
ville, east of Addison, where a large number of pastors and teachers, some of them 
listed on page 24, were born, where in 1842 forty-eight acres of land were purchased 
for $200 and where “one day a number of prairie chickens gathered on top of the 
chimney of Fred Stuenkel’s log house. Mr. Stuenkel shot one of them; it fell through 
the chimney and directly into a pot of boiling soup.” The second congregation is First 
St. Paul’s, Chicago, in whose midst the Missouri Synod was organized in 1847. When 
their church was burned in the Chicago Fire, October 9, 1871, “the only article saved 
was the wooden figure of an angel which used to hang on the wall above the pulpit and 
which bore the inscription, in German: Fear God, and give glory to Him.” 

Throughout the book, Concordia Teachers College is frequently mentioned as having 
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provided teachers for schools; again it is mentioned in connection with St. Paul’s Church 
in Addison and Grace Church in River Forest; and more extensively later in the book in 
connection with the history of the Missouri Synod, pages 635—637. 

We see a list of 29 buildings (churches, schools, etc.) which were damaged or destroyed 
by fire, 8 by lightning, 9 by lightning and fire, 8 by tornado or storm — all in the years 
from 1859 to 1948. 

Of special interest are fourteen full-page plates, such as a map of Chicago, 1871, 
showing the extent of the Chicago Fire; a map of Chicago showing pioneer plank roads; 
a letter of F. A. Hoffmann (Hans Buschbauer); the Dedication Program of Concordia 
Teachers College, 1913; a seal of the Missouri Synod Centennial Convention, 1947; the 
gravestone of Dr. F. Pfotenhauer in Bethania Cemetery, with the epitaph in Greek: 
ICMMXC NIKA (Jesus Christ Conquers); a map of the United States, 1847; three maps 
of synodical Districts, 1875, 1900, 1947. 

The last 70 pages are filled with an alphabetical index, a bibliography, and a history 
of the Missouri Synod, including paragraphs on the Teachers College, Concordia Publishing 
House, Teachers Choir, English District, Synodical Conference, Board for Army and 
Navy, Publicity Association, Lutheran cemeteries, City Mission, Lutheran Charities, Old 
Folks’ Home, Child Welfare, Lutheran Hospital, Medical Center, Lutheran Laymen’s 
League, Chinatown, Jewish Mission, Missions to the Deaf and Blind, Luther Institute, 
and other proposed high schools, Valparaiso University, Women’s Missionary Endeavor, 
Walther League, Bach Chorus, etc. 

The book is bound in sturdy blue cloth with gold imprint. A two-color jacket adds 
to the book’s attractiveness. A. H. LANGE 


TEXTBOOKS 


THE NEW STANFORD SPELLER, Grades 2—8. By John C. Almack, Elmer Staffelbach, 
and Wayman J. Williams. Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, 1950. 
Cloth Edition (non-consumable ) 
Grade 2— 94 pages — 56 cents 
Grade 3— 86 pages — 56 cents 
Grade 4—110 pages — 56 cents 
Grade 5—115 pages — 56 cents 
Grade 6—115 pages — 56 cents 
Grade 7—119 pages — 56 cents 
Grade 8—119 pages —56 cents 


Pupil-Activity Textbook Edition 
Grade 2—65 pages — 92 cents 
Grade 3— 81 pages — 92 cents 
Grade 4—97 pages — 92 cents 
Grade 5 —97 pages — 92 cents 
Grade 6 —97 pages — 92 cents 
Grade 7—97 pages — 92 cents 
Grade 8 —97 pages — 92 cents 


Presumably the child will need to have available either the cloth or the pupil-activity 
(workbook) edition, but not both. In this day when the number of textbooks the child 
needs and their increased costs are viewed, the fact that the child needs the one or the other 
but not both is important. There must be a limit somewhere in the amounts that parents 
either directly or indirectly through taxation can be expected to spend for instructional 
material, and that limit can readily be reached without unnecessary duplication. Apparently 
it is a matter of personal preference whether the textbook or the workbook edition is used. 
Educators seem to be split in twain on this question. 

The New Stanford Speller offers a complete and up-to-date spelling series for Grades 
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2 to 8. The series aims, first, “to enable pupils to master the 3,904 words in the spelling 
list.” The authors realize, however, that the pupil will in time need to master many more 


than 8,900 words. The size of vocabulary of the average person, both child and adult, 
has been revised upward by recent studies. This series of spellers therefore proposes two 
other aims: 1. “To help pupils develop a method for acquiring and using any word they 
need or wish to use.” 2. “To motivate pupil’s interest in work and their desire to acquire 
new words and use them correctly.” 

To the reviewer these aims represent an urgent need and emphasis in education. 
We have too long operated on the assumption, which has almost become a fixture, that 
a course must give a complete education in the area it covers. Children, students, their 
elders, or future employers expect this as a matter of course. And teachers too often act 
as if they could perform such a miracle. The result is a hasty “covering” (one might 
add “up”) of large amounts of materials and thus falling back upon the memoriter 
methods of old. 

The vocabulary of 3,904 words was selected by the “association method” and checked 
against standard vocabularies. Both selection of words and placement in the grades involved 
10,000 children. The reviewer recalls the time when he was expected to teach 10,000 
words in the elementary grades, and he finds it a welcome relief that the spelling vocabu- 
lary has been reduced to less than 4,000 words. A casual examination of the words 
selected indicates that the vocabulary is well chosen. Christian religious schools will, 
of course, want to add words of particular value to their way of life. 

The method and procedure of teaching and learning the words should fascinate both 
teacher and child. The method proposed involves more than mere spelling. The words 
are presented in a lively and appealing content in which pictures, stories, fill-in exercises, 
pre-tests, reviews, and other devices are integrated. Beginning with Grade 4, a “speller 
dictionary” is introduced. The “gradualness” of the plan for Grade 2 is particularly welcome. 

Print and make-up are pleasing and of high quality. Educators and teachers searching 
for a modern approach to spelling will want to examine The New Stanford Speller. 

Aa ES: 


ALONG THE WAY. Book 1. By Victor C. Smith and Katherine Clarke. 128 pages. $1.44. 
UNDER THE SUN. Book 2. By Victor C. Smith and Katherine Clarke. 160 pages. $1.56. 
AROUND THE CLOCK. Book 3. By Victor C. Smith and Katherine Clarke. 160 pages. 


$1.68. 

ACROSS THE LAND. Book 4. By Victor C. Smith and Barbara Henderson. 192 pages. 
$1.80. 

THROUGH THE SEASONS. Book 5. By Victor C. Smith and Barbara Henderson. 224 
pages. $1.92. 

BENEATH THE SKIES. Book 6. By Victor C. Smith and Barbara Henderson. 224 pages. 
$2.00. 

EXPLORING MODERN SCIENCE. Book 7. By Victor C. Smith and W. E. Jones. 353 
pages. $2.40. 

ENJOYING MODERN SCIENCE. Book 8. By Victor C. Smith and W. E. Jones. 466 
pages. $2.60. 


Science for Modern Living Series. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1951. 
Modern science books create the desire to find the “fountain of youth,” drink of its 
waters, and go through the elementary grades again. This series of books is no exception. 
The text is simple. The sentences are short, and the words are carefully selected with 
respect to grade level. 
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The illustrations are appropriate. Commonplace interesting experiences are presented 
to clarify the textual material. The abundant use of color is laudable. 

These textbooks perform a multiple service. If materials for the suggested demon- 
strations and activities are not available, they may serve as science readers. Moreover, 
the suggested activities are such that workbooks are unnecessary. 

As to the liability side of the ledger, it must be stated that the books present the 
conventional evolutionary concepts. 

The development of scientific principles seems to be scaled too low. It gives one 
a jolt to see a second grader observe the magnets in a food mixer or differentiate between 
the various methods of food storage; to have a third grader discuss pasteurization, the 
parts of a seed, and the anatomy of a flower; to have a fourth grader meditate on pre- 
historic animals, fossils, and static electricity; etc. 

This is a nine-book series (Grades 1-9). The first eight books were available for 
examination. H.G. 


CHILDREN’S Books 
By Morton A. SCHROEDER 


Easy Books 


Austin, Margot. THE THREE SILLY KITTENS. Illustrated by the author. New York: 
Dutton, 1950. 45 pages. $1.50. 

The escapades of Tom, Dick, and Harry, published previously as individual stories in 
Jack and Jill, will delight small children. During the course of the book they will discover 
with “The Three Silly Kittens” what stairs are for, how to plant a garden, how to tell 
time, and an odd assortment of astonishing amusements. 

The sixteen full-page, black-and-white illustrations fit the anecdotes admirably well, 
and the kittens’ expressions are a joy to behold. 

The thought behind the Christmas story is noble, but the facts miscarry (p. 44). 


Blanck, Jacob. THE KING AND THE NOBLE BLACKSMITH. Illustrated by Louis 
Slobodkin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 48 pages. $2.25. 


This beautiful book, the work of two of the finest craftsmen in children’s literature 
today, deserves a wide audience. In fresh and stimulating words and pictures it tells the 
story of eight-year-old King Horatio, who had so many counselors he didn’t know what 
to do. They hem him in on every side, but the happy day does finally come when he, 
with the inadvertent assist of a crow and the help of a jolly blacksmith, outwits all of them. 

The parallel between Horatio and his counselors on the one hand and children and 
their parents and teachers on the other is striking. Children undoubtedly long for their 
blacksmith charming to come and free them from the do’s and the don’ts they have 
to endure. 


Hogan, Inez. RUNAWAY TOYS. Illustrated by the author. New York: Dutton, 1950. 
Unpaged. $1.75. 

Full-page, three-color illustrations alternate with the pages of the text to tell the story 
of the toys that decide to see the big, wide world. They do well until the world awakens, 
but the hustle and the bustle of real cars and boats and airplanes frighten them so much 
that they are eager to return to Joe, the little boy who “forgot to put them away.” | 

Pre-school and primary children will enjoy this splashy, flashy book, and the parts of | 
the story in rhyme will give them more words to bandy about. 

The careful adult will do well to eliminate the “gee’s” and similar superfluities when 
reading to young listeners. 

Three series of inexpensive books for young children are discussed, evaluated, and 
briefly annotated below. All of them have defects because they are cheap; they do have 
merit, however; and they deserve your attention to determine whether they can be 
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utilized to good effect in your school library. When examining them, remember the old 
saying that is never truer than at the time when series are being considered: Bananas 
are bought in bunches, not books. 

Some of the titles in each of the series are old, but they give a cross-section sampling 
of what the series have to offer. 


Book-Elf Books 


Rand McNally Book-Elf Books are a good buy in the field of inexpensive children’s 
books. For 25 cents the buyer gets his choice of a wide variety of books, all of which 
measure 6% in. by 8% in. They contain thirty-six pages, are bound in attractive washable 
covers, and are profusely illustrated in full color. My own children and the other 
“guinea pigs” on whom my co-workers and I have tried them enjoyed them very much. 

The only defect these books have is the binding. It will not stand hard use. For 
the price, however, we cannot expect an expensive, cloth-bound book. 

More information can be had from Miss Malinda R. Miller, Publicity Director of the 
Trade Department, Rand McNally and Company, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Lewis, Frank and Corchia, Alfred J. KERRY, THE FIRE-ENGINE DOG. Illustrated 
by Dorothy Grider. 1950 ed. 

Kerry was a real dog, the mascot of a New York City Fire Department company. 
How he became attached to the company, learned the ins and the outs of fire-fighting, 
and proved himself a hero is told with keen sympathy. Little boys will love the shiny 


red trucks and the excitement of “answering another call.” 


Munn, Ian. JOHNNY AND THE BIRDS. Illustrated by Elizabeth Webbe. 1950. 

Johnny can’t be more than three or four years old, but even at this tender age he has 
an abiding love for birds. Thanks to him, other little boys and girls his age will learn 
about catbirds, blue jays, and crows. 

The full-color pictures are as neat as those found in books that sell for many times 
the price of these books. 


Pease, Josephine van Dolzen. ONE, TWO, COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO. Illustrated by 
Frances Wosmek. 1950. 

This “Counting Rhymes and Number Fun” book is divided into five parts: Counting, 
Numbers, Adding Rhymes, Counting Down, and Take-Away Rhymes. It can be read 
for sheer joy or integrated with arithmetic for profit. In either case it will introduce the 
small child to the numbers from one to ten. 


Shuman, Ruth Lewis. PENNY AND PETE’S SURPRISE. Illustrated by Clare 
McKinley. 1950 ed. 

Try this experiment: Read this particular book to see if you can figure out the 
“surprise.” To even hint at the answer would spoil the fun. I think Miss Shuman did 
an outstanding job in keeping the obvious hidden. 

Little children who need the feeling of security and belonging will revel in the love 
and the affection demonstrated in this book family. 


Book-Elf Juniors 

These books differ from their bigger brothers in size, price, and colored illustrations. 
They measure 5 in. by 6% in., and they sell for 15 cents. Some of the illustrations are in 
four colors, while others are in two. There are thirty-two titles in this series at the 
present time. 

Devine, Louise Lawrence. BENJIE ENGIE. Illustrated by Eleanor Corwin. 1950. 

Benjie Engie, a Slow Old Local with no ambition but to stay a Slow Old Local, was 
very sad — he was made a Fast Through Train. How his overwhelming grief helped him 
solve his “problem in life” is satisfactory fantasy. 
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Frances, Sally R. THE PUPPY THAT FOUND A HOME. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Grider. 1950 ed. 

Little Stray, rebuked on four previous occasions, was fortunate enough to wander into 
Peter’s house during a birthday party. He fit into the scheme of things, and now he isn’t 
Little Stray any more. Children will love this little puppy with the long, floppy ears and 
the tail that never stopped wagging. 


Stahlman, Catherine. BUNNY BLUE. Illustrated by Ruth Thompson van Tellingen. 
1950 ed. 

Bunny Blue, a toy bunny that belonged to Hope Ann, enlists the aid of his fellow 
toymates in finding his much-loved pink bow. Their search ends in failure, but Hope Ann 


comes to the rescue. 
There is a lot of truth in a lot of the little books. Think about this story for a while. 


Do you know of anyone like Bunny Blue? Does Hope Ann remind you of someone familiar? 


Cozy-Corner Books 

Whitman Publishing House, Racine, Wis., is the publisher of these books. Uniform 
in format and price (7% in. by 8% in., about 36 pp., illustrated in color, 29 cents each), 
they can be used to advantage by schools with limited library funds. Parents can also 
use them to train their children how to handle books with care; the loss will be slight if 
the weak binding wears out. These books can be purchased only at local retail stores; 
they cannot be purchased from the publisher. 


Malvern, Corinne, ill) NURSERY RHYMES AND SONGS. Music by Helen Dal- 
lam. 1944. 

Sixty well-known nursery rhymes are illustrated with numerous small pictures and 
decorations and four full-page illustrations. Seven of the rhymes are set to very simple 
music. 

Marks, Mickey Klar. HUCKLEBONES. Illustrated by Irma Wilde. 1949. 

It is too bad that Hucklebones, a promising young horse that all young children could 
take to their hearts, has no greater ambition in life than to learn to dance for the 
Steeplechase Ball. 


Svendsen, Julius, ad. CINDERELLA. Illustrated by the Walt Disney Studio. 1950. 

Adapted from the Walt Disney picture “Cinderella,” this version is a far cry from the 
one we learned as children. “Jac, Cinderella’s very special friend,” is to me the most 
flagrant of the many innovations. ti 


Tate, Sally, ill) THE GINGERBREAD MAN. 1947. 

This is the best of the Cozy-Corner Books that I have seen. Fifteen full-page illus- 
trations and three double-page spreads make the gingerbread man live as he never lived 
before. Miss Tate draws pictures true to life, pictures youngsters can appreciate. 


Wilkin, Elaine, ill) THE BUSY ABC. 1950. 

This ABC book is different from most in the genre: the letters frequently stand for 
actions instead of objects. For example, “A is for asking,” instead of the oft-eaten apple; 
and “B is for blowing,” instead of the worn-out ball. 

The choice of actions for Q and T is unfortunate. Quarreling and teasing are much 
too prevalent now without meeting them in books. 


Wood, Frances E. and F. Dorothy. FIRST PICTURE WORD BOOK. Illustrated by 
Mary Gehr. 1950. 

Approximately 250 objects are defined by means of accompanying illustrations and 
sentences, each of which complements the other. When one fails, the other takes up the 
slack. The sentence “A tiger is a wild animal” is not adequate, but the picture leaves no 
doubt in the little child’s mind as to the appearance of the animal under consideration. 
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Little Golden Books 


Little Golden Books have long attracted adult buyers of children’s books with their 
charming stories, gay illustrations, and low price. The flimsy binding, however, restricted 
their wide use in schools and libraries; they became shabby and coverless, even with 
careful handling, long before the stories had lost their appeal. 

About a year ago Simon and Schuster, in response to nation-wide requests from 
educators and librarians, created a special School and Library Edition. Old favorites and 
new books were published in “Goldencraft Cloth Binding,” a tailor-made, durable, and 
rich-looking new binding. The cover has a weave effect, and reproduced off center on 
the front cover is one of the illustrations found in the book itself, 

These changes are worth the price increase from 25 cents to 59 cents net. (Another 
price increase is in the offing at the time of this writing.) Investigating the possibility 
of using these books with the “new look” in your school will be worth your time and 
effort. A penny postal card to Virgil Gentilin, Director of the Educational Division, Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y., will bring more detailed 
information. 


Brown, Margaret Wise. THE COLOR KITTENS. Illustrated by Alice and Martin 
Provensen. 1949. 

Margaret Wise Brown has written many fine books, but none of them is more colorful 
than the story of Hush and Brush, who try to make green paint. After many attempts 
they succeed. They go on a painting spree and incidentally teach the young listener 
the names of the various colors that make our world so gay and beautiful. 


Freund, Rudolf, ill. THE LITTLE RED HEN. 1942. 

This old tale is easy on the eyes in Mr. Freund’s drawings. They are gay, colorful, 
true to life. Their combination with good print and the new, durable binding makes the 
book one of the best in the set. 


Jackson, K. and B. DUCK AND HIS FRIENDS. Illustrated by Richard Scarry. 1949. 

Jack Rabbit and Mouse thought it was a shame that Duck was afraid of water. They 
put their heads together and came up with a plan that worked, so well, in fact, that Duck 
is now the best swimmer on the pond. Even three-year-olds can enjoy this story. 


Miryam. THE HAPPY MAN AND HIS DUMP TRUCK. Illustrated by Tibor Gergely. 
1950. 

Tibor Gergely’s pictures put action into this short story of the trucker who gave his 
animal friends a joy ride in his dump truck. More books of this type will help little 
children overcome their fear of strange animals. 


Palmer, Helen. BOBBY AND HIS AIRPLANE. Illustrated by Tibor Gergely. 1949. 

Bobby’s desire to go ever higher and higher is the springboard with which the author 
catapults young aviation enthusiasts into all sorts of planes. The story limps, however, 
for it is too fantastic to be real and not fantastic enough to be nonsense. The author’s 
husband, Dr. Seuss of true nonsense fame, either helped her too much or not enough, 
depending upon what her aim was. 


Werner, Jane. PETS FOR PETER. Illustrated by Aurelius Battaglia. 1950. 

Elephants and camels, lions and tigers, monkeys and seals, lambs and cows — all fall 
short in one way or another of being the pet Peter wants. The “suspense” of not knowing 
the final choice keeps small children interested to the very last page. While they are 
guessing, they will learn the names of many different kinds of animals. This book has 
a value similar to that of The Happy Man and His Dump Truck. 


The net price of Big Golden Books in “Goldencraft Cloth Binding” ranges from $1.49 
to $2.49, depending upon the size of the volume and the number of pages it contains. 
The two titles below measure 10% in. by 13% in. and have 28 pages. They sell for $1.49, 
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but a price increase for these books is also promised at the time of this writing. These 
books are a little bulky for tiny hands, but this is no problem. Children are glad to share 
them with their parents, teachers, and librarians. Whatever else is written about these books 
will be inadequate, for they have to be seen to be appreciated. 


Big Golden Books 

Gergely, Tibor, ill. THE GREAT BIG FIRE ENGINE BOOK. 1950. 

Ten massive, double-page spreads tell the complete story of fire-fighting from the time 
the alarm rings until the firemen return, tell it better than a hundred times the hundred-plus 
words in this book could do. Little children will never weary of studying these pictures, 
and they can look for hours without exhausting all the rich detail. 


Rojankovsky, Feodor, ill. THE GREAT BIG ANIMAL BOOK. 1950. 

This is a book for children who have never had the pleasure of visiting a farm to get 
acquainted with the animals that give us our food and clothing. Over a dozen denizens 
of rural America are pictured with a fidelity and a sympathy that will please the for- 


tunate reader. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“THE ENEMY IN PASADENA.” By Carey McWilliams. The Christian Century, Jan- 
uary 8, 1951, pp. 10—15. 

Pasadena, Calif., has been and still is the scene of vigorous attack on public education, 
which resulted in the resignation of Superintendent Willard E. Goslin. The controversy was 
given considerable publicity by the press. 

The writer of this article presents an interesting background of the Pasadena experience. 
The “Enemy” is a situation which, according to the writer, was utilized by individuals and 
groups to counter the plans of a farsighted, progressive educational leader. Since the 
resignation of Dr. Goslin is presently being investigated by a neutral committee, which may 
give more publicity of the Pasadena development, this article should not escape the atten- 
tion of educators. 


“WHAT DO WE MEAN BY DISCIPLINE? WHAT DO WE MEAN BY FREEDOM?” 
Edited by Elaine Debus and Alberta Meyer. Childhood Education, January, 1951, 
pp. 200—208. 


“CLIMATES FOR SELF-DISCIPLINE.” By Celia Burns Stendler. Childhood Education, 
January, 1951, pp. 209-211. 


“AWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS.” By Mary and Lawrence K. Wood. Childhood Edu- 
cation, January, 1951, pp. 221—224. 

While the entire January issue of Childhood Education is devoted to the discussion 
of discipline, the above-listed three articles may be considered as the nucleus. The 
concepts of discipline and freedom are developed through two group discussions: one by 
a group of 7th- and 8th-grade youngsters and the other by a number of teachers. By unique 
procedure the relationship of the two concepts becomes clear. 

The second article discusses the conditions conducive to discipline in terms of the three 
“climates”: moral, democratic, emotionally satisfying. These form the atmosphere in 
which discipline may be developed and maintained. 

The third article investigates the assumption that reward and punishment are the 
most effective tools for working successfully with children. 

The modern concept of discipline has been and still is a debatable topic among 
educators. There are some who tenaciously cling to the idea that discipline means 
submission or suppression. Others have the impression that the association of discipline 
with freedom tends toward anarchy and chaos.. If you are among those who seek clarity, 
perhaps the perusal of these readable articles will make a contribution toward straightening 
your thinking on this point. If not, it may urge you to further thinking and reading. 
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“THEY SOW DISTRUST.” By Robert A. Skaife. The Nation’s Schools, January, 1951. 
pp. 27-80. 


This article takes issue with those who are hurling unfounded charges of subversiveness 
at the American public schools. It lists ten “front organizations” and designates them as 
pseudopatriotic groups who by waving the American flag vigorously “deceive many honest 
people who, either misinformed or uninformed, subscribe to malicious propaganda, actually 
thinking they are contributing to the noble cause of ‘saving’ America.” 

The writer does not intend to stifle honest and justified adverse criticism of our public 
schools. His purpose is to inform the American public that there are movements afoot 
which under the guise of patriotism promote and circulate propaganda not in harmony with 
the truth, and thereby confuse the public and undermine democratic principles. 

Reading this article will check hasty jumping at conclusions. It will tend to balance 
one’s thinking. The article makes a worthy contribution toward guidance in the direction 
of objective thinking and of careful evaluation of the basis of one’s opinion. 


“SAFEGUARDING TELEVISION CHANNELS FOR EDUCATION.” By Earl James 
McGrath, U.S. Commissioner of Education. School Life, January, 1951, pp. 51, 
58—60. 

This is Commissioner McGrath’s testimony before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission on November 27, 1950, in which he urged the setting aside of frequency alloca- 
tions for educational television use in the future. The plea is based on the promising 
possibilities which television holds for education. By comparison this article points out 
that “television’s potential advantage over radio appears to be as great as sound-on-film 
over the silent motion picture.” 

Since the educational use of television is limited by its greater cost of installation and 
operation and the conflicting objectives of commercial interests, the Commissioner holds 
that the Federal Government has a responsibility to protect and safeguard the educational 
possibilities of our newest audio-visual invention. To that end he offers the following 
recommendations: “(1) That for the immediate situation, the Commission, in making all 
future assignments in the very high frequency band, save at least one locally available 
and usable television broadcast frequency in each broadcast area for assignment, ex- 
clusively, to educational stations applicants; (2) that an adequate number of channels 
in the ultrahigh-frequency band be set aside for assignment to educational stations 
against the day when broadcasting in that band begins.” 


“PUPIL RESPONSIBILITY FOR BEHAVIOR.” By Jack G. Rockwell. The Elementary 
School Journal, January, 1951, pp. 266—270. 


It is generally recognized that discipline problems in the classroom reflect a lack of 
responsibility on the part of pupils. If we accept this premise, it follows that the develop- 
ment of pupil responsibility must be one of the teacher’s objectives in the training program. 

The writer of this article offers suggestions as a guide for the building of self-respon- 
sibility in pupils. The suggestions are in the form of ten questions of which the following 
are illustrations: 

Do you review with your class its activities at the end of the day to see how near 
you came to accomplishing your aims? 

Do you provide a place of acceptance for each child in the classroom? 

Does your schoolroom have personality? 

Do you realize the importance of your responsibility as a teacher in developing 
self-control in the pupils in your classroom? 


Discipline, or class control which makes for effective teaching and learning, is of vital 
concern for every teacher. The ten suggestions presented here are so thought-provoking 
that they deserve the attention of teachers who wrestle with the situation. 


Summoned to Rest 


William Gustave Polack, Litt. D., professor at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., on 
June 5, 1950, at the age of 59. He had served the Church as pastor and professor for 
86 years —for nine years as pastor at Trinity, Evansville, Ind., and for a quarter of a 
century as a member of our theological faculty in St. Louis. His literary activity extended 
into the area of juvenile literature, toward which he made valuable contributions. One of 
his special interests was hymnology. As chairman of the Intersynodical Committee on 
Hymnology and Liturgics his memory will attach to our Lutheran Hymnal of 1941, in the 
production of which he spent much of his time and effort. 

George Frederick Schreiner, Royal Oak, Mich., on October 13, 1950, at the age of 61. 
He had served as teacher in Lutheran parish schools for approximately 40 years in various 
schools in Michigan and Indiana. After his resignation from office in 1924 he filled a 
number of temporary vacancies in Michigan. 

Herman L. Bode, Cleveland, Ohio, on October 15, 1950, at the age of 66. He had 
served for more than 45 years as Lutheran teacher, principal, and organist at Mishawaka, 
Ind.; New Haven, Ind.; and Zion, Cleveland, Ohio. He served Zion School for 33 years, 
during the last 17 as principal. 3 

Herbert F. Rummel, Frankenmuth, Mich., on November 1, 1950, at the age of 38. 
He had served as Lutheran parish school teacher for 16 years at St. Lorenz School, 
Frankenmuth, Mich. 

Martin A. H. Graebner, D. D., professor and president emeritus of Concordia College, 
St. Paul, Minn., suddenly on November 13, 1950, at the age of 71. He had served the 
Church in various capacities for a period of 49 years: as missionary and pastor in 
Oklahoma, as professor at St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans., at Concordia College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and at Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn. At the last-named school he had 
served as president from 1927 until his retirement in 1946. 

Theodore Graebner, D. D., St. Louis, Mo., November 14, 1950, at the age of 74. His 
career of nearly 53 years as a worker in the Church included teaching, preaching, editing 
of periodicals, writing, and lecturing. For 35 years he had been a member of the faculty 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and for the same period editor of the Lutheran Witness. 
More than eighty books and pamphlets were the products of his facile pen. 

Albert J. C. Moeller, president of St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., suddenly on 
November 21, 1950, at the age of 59. He had entered the ministry in 1914 and held 
pastorates at Champion, Ainsworth, Walton, and Grand Island, Nebr. Since 1988 he had 
been president of St. Paul’s College. He had served the Church for 36 years. 

Rudolph A. Eifert, professor at Concordia College, Oakland, Calif., on November 25, 
1950, at the age of 66. He had served the Church as pastor and professor for 42 years — 
for 10 years as pastor at Tavistock and Elmira, Ontario, Canada, and from 1918 until his 
retirement, due to illness in 1949, as professor at Oakland. 

Otto F. Hattstaedt, D. D., professor emeritus at Concordia College, Milwaukee, Wis., 
on November 29, at the age of nearly 88. He had been professor at our Milwaukee 
Concordia from the time of his graduation from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, in 1884, 
until his retirement in 1938—a period of 64 years. Among his literary productions are 
several textbooks for the study of German on the higher levels, extensively used in our 
synodical schools. His favorite field of private study was German hymnology, and he 
served as a member of the synodical committee in charge of the revision of our German 
Gesangbuch some thirty years ago. Pf 

Herman Maudanz, Chicago, Ill., on December 10, 1950, at the age of 77. In his 43-year 
teaching career he had served in Lutheran schools at Palmyra, Mo.; Columbus, Wis.; 
Freeport and Rock Island, Ill.; and a number of schools in the Chicago area until his 
retirement in 19385. 
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